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Running Scared: Margaret. Thatcher’s Conservative 
Party is losing support in Great Britain. With national 
elections to be held today, James ‘Callaghan’s Labor Party 
holds a slim lead (0.7 percent) in the opinion polls for the 
first time in months. If the Conservatives do win in the 
parlimentary elections, Thatcher will become Europe’s first 
woman prime minister. 


Hit the Deck: Police traded fire with a student who 
attempted to assasinate the Long Beach State student body 
president Monday. The president was not hurt, but the 
incident sent hundreds of students fleeing in terror. Con- 
spiracy theorists should take note that when the attacker 
was arrested, an unknown man grabbed the .38 pistol used 
in the attack and ran off. ~ 


Show of Strength: May Day in Moscow was marked by 
a parade that featured military marching units for the first 


" -time in ten years. This change from the previously highlight- . 


ed dancing girls was considered to be a message to China, 
which has been warring with Vietnam. Known to be a heavy 
drinker, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev did not look well 
during the parade. 


Boys and Girls Together: Girls like sports and crafts just 
as much as boys. The Boys Club is a good place for these 
activities, but it has a “boys only” policy. This could change 
if the American Civil Liberties Union gets its way. In a suit 
filed Wednesday with the Superior Court, the ACLU 
claimed that the Boys Club of Santa Cruz has been violating 
the state ‘Civil Rights Act. The act prohibits business 
establishments and private organizations which are “open 
to the public” from discriminating against anyone because 
of their sex, age, race, or whatever. Bob Bosso, the attorney 


Stuffed Animals Unite: Today marks the third day of 
stuffed animal awareness week at UCSC. Jim Harrow, 
spokesperson for the animals, states this is an opportunity 
for stuffed animal owners everwhere to become conscious 
of the often abused but faithful pets. ““Often times a stuffed 


animal is indiscriminately tossed to the floor, stepped on, or . 


squished by fat rumps,” says Harrow. 
Most owners also keep their pets isolated from each 
other, charges Harrow. A recent stuffed animals convention 


. in the Upper Quarry gave stuffed animals a chance to 


interact and get eut in the sunshine. 

Harrow calls for all stuffed animal owners to stop their 
“innumerable cruelties.” Stuffed animals, after all, seldom 
attempt to protect their rights, says Harrow, instead they 
“cry softly to themselves and then dry their tears on their 
furry or felt stomachs.” 


Ready or: Not...: Ted Campbell, UCSC’s new enroll 


ment director, says over 650 Berkeley re-direct students : 


have submitted their applications for next fall. While 
Campbell admits he expects a large number of those 
students to come here next fall, he officially predicted a 50 
percent retention rate. This is the.current retention rate for 
all prospective students who apply to UCSC. Campbell 
cited the “highly personalized attention” Berkeley re- 
directs have been receiving as a reason for there possibly 
being a higher retention rate among the re-directs. 125 
faculty have been recruited to call over 1,200 of the 
redirects, and Campbell says around 20,000 pieces of 
literature have been sent. Campbell predicts that only a 
small number of redirects will reject UCSC because of the 
lack of grades. ‘‘Only a few asked about grades directly, and 
they were all told that Berkeley accepts narrative evalua- 
tions,” said Campbell. 


Times Are Changing: Projected enrollment drops and a 
more career orientated student body is prompting the 
consideration of more career-orientated programs here. 
Among those programs currently being considered are: 
applied economics, applied sciences, and a program which 
would teach students how to market their inventions. 


representing the Boys Club, defended its policy by stating, _ 


ee 


our purpose is to provide a facility to combat juvenile 
delinquency, which is primarily a boys’ situation.” 


Lube Job: Seven oil companies are getting heat from the 
Department of Energy. The Feds are accusing the major 
refiners of overcharging customers for their crude oil during 


_ the last five years. The big bill is to the tune of $1.7 billion 


dollars, with Texaco leading the pace at $888 million in 
supposed overcharges. The corporations accused are hotly 
denying the charges. 


In the Cooler: Santa Cruz mass murderer Edmund 
Kemper will remain locked up for awhile longer. Convicted 
for the grisly murders of eight women in 1973, Kemper has 
been doing time at Vacaville State Medical Facility. 
Tuesday Kemper came before the parole board. After 
noting that he has a history of psychotic behavior, including 
acts of necrophilia, the board denied him parole. Kemper 
was not disturbed about the parole decision. He had told the 
board earlier that his release would not be “feasible, legal, 
or moral,” noting that he had been sentenced “‘for the rest of 
my life.” 


Nuke the Dude: Radioactive discs were used in a murder 
attempt on French energy executive Guy Busin. It is 
assumed that Busin would have suffered a slow death from 
the radiation emitted by discs placed under his car seat. The 
plot foiled when .the executive found the discs while 
rummaging around in his car. Tests show that Busin 
suffered no ill effects from the adventure except for 
“fatigue.” 


—Kid Cobalt 


Scoop du Jour 


Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer states such programs are 
necessary to meet changing student interests.”” Most stu- 
dents no longer feel comfortable with only a liberal arts 
education; they want some security that they will be able to 
compete in the job market,”’ he says. Sinsheimer also said it 
would be healthy for UCSC to have a “more diversified 
student body.”’ 

Administrators claim that any new, more applied pro- 
grams, will be developed on a limited basis because of 
UCSC’s limited resources. Sinsheimer admits present 
programs will have to give up resources for these new 
programs. He pointed out, however, that if the programs 
stimulate enrollment increases there will be an increase in 
resourses available to UCSC for “all the programs we want 
to offer.”” More applied programs will be part of UCSC’s 
revised academic plan which must be submitted to UC 
President Saxon for his approval. “It’s time we got out of the 
’60s and entered the 80’s,” said Sinsheimer. 

Faculty Kudos: Two UCSC professors recently received the | 
“highly coveted” Guggenheim Fellowship awards. Robert 
Coe, earth sciences, and Laurence Veysey, history, were 
among 291 scientists, scholars, and artists picked to receive 
the national fellowships. A UC news release states the 
fellowships are “given on the basis of demonstrated accom- 
plishment in the past and strong promise for the future.” 
Berkeley tied Columbia University for the most faculty 
members who received fellowships. Berkeley, which was 
awarded 9 fellowships this year, has been at the top of the list 
of most faculty honored for eight consecutive years. 2,974 
people applied for the Paras, which awarded $4,655,000 
in foundation funds. 


The Moatz Returns: Once again Santa Cruz students 


are being given the opportunity to combine their artistic and 
politcal interests with some dancing, drinking, and general 
party-type activities. The occasion is Merrill’s annual 
repainting of the Moat. wall which runs along one of its dorms. 
Traditionally the wall has been the site of student artistic 
and political expression. Festivities are planned for all day, 
Sunday. Bring your paint brush!!! 


—Adam Gardner 
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by Adam Gardner 


Not many things are free anymore, and 
UC president David Saxon’s offer to pro- 
tect UCSC from faculty cutbacks is no excep- 
tion. After Saxon’s much heralded offer of 
support during a recent Academic Senate 
meeting, UCSC administrators have been 
politicking system-wide about limitations 
and conditions in his offer. 

Publicly, Saxon stated UCSC must sub- 
mit a revised academic plan by December 
31 in exchange for his protection. Other 
less publicized aspects of his offer have 
been the main factors restricting the agree- 
ment’s finalization. The greatest point of 
conflict between system-wide and UCSC 
administrators is a provision that UCSC 
can have no more than 300 faculty who are 
either eligible for, or currently have tenure. 

“*That’s the whole issue right there. If we 
are limited to 300 ladder rank faculty we’ll 
have no flexibility to undertake new pro- 
grams,” said Michael Nauenberg, chair- 
person of the academic senate committee 
on planning and budget (UCSCP&B). 

Nauenberg is also a member of the UC 
system-wide equivalent of UCSCP&B. 
Both these committees, along with system- 
wide administrators, have been negotiating 
among themselves about the agreement. 
This agreement is in the form of a letter 
from Saxon to Chancellor Robert Sin- 
sheimer. The letter has undergone five 
different drafts. 

While system-wide wants to limit it to 
300 faculty, currently UCSC has 307 
faculty in tenure track positions. In admin- 
istrative jargon, these faculty are known as 
“ladder rank.” If the 300 limit on ladder 
rank faculty becomes part of the final 
agreement, UCSC will have to hire a 
disproportionate amount of faculty on a 
temporary basis. 

Ordinarily, UC campuses are required 
to keep 10 percent of their faculty on a 
temporary basis so that funding for those 
positions can be withdrawn by system- 
wide after only a year’s notice. UCSC is 
being asked to hire approximately 16 
percent of its faculty on a temporary basis. 
The situation is further complicated by 
UCSC’s current recruitment of 20 addi- 
tional ladder rank faculty positions. 

While administrators say Saxon’s offer 
is designed to allow UCSC enough time to 
correct its enrollment problems, there is a 
limit being negotiated which would nullify 
the agreement if enrollments drop below a 
certain percentage of this year’s enroll- 
ment. 

“I’ve objected to any specific level of 
enrollment—I’ve taken the attitude that 
‘Look, if you’re going to stabilize us, do so, 
but don’t keep us in jeopardy because our 
enrollments drop one below one number,’ 
says Sinsheimer. 

“Granted they need some type of stop 
valve—if our enrollments dropped by 30 
percent, then I would suppose it would be 
impossible to still offer the agreement,’’ he 
added. 

Originally the limit was set at 10 percent. 
While Nauenberg declined to state what 
the present limit is, he did say it “has been 
made more flexible.’’ A source wishing to 
remain unidentified revealed that the cur- 
rent limit for UCSC on how far enroll- 
ments can drop in the next five years is 15 
percent. 

Official enrollment projections from the 
office of Finance and Planning indicate an 


approximate reduction of 350 student en- 
rollments next year. Long range projec- 
tions for the following year indicate an 


additional drop of 300 students. Accord-' 


ing to these projections, UCSC will suffer 
more than a ten percent drop in enroll- 
ments in a two year period. 

The main feature of Saxon’s offer of 
protection for UCSC is his stated willing- 
ness to sustain the present number of 346 
state funded faculty positions at UCSC. 
When the enrollment at a campus drops 
there is a proportional drop in the amount 
of positions the state will fund system- 
wide. Saxon is willing to prevent UCSC 
from receiving its share of faculty funding 
cuts. In determining how many faculty 
positions it will fund for system-wide, the 
State uses a formula which funds one 
faculty position for every 18 students. 

This unequal treatment of UCSC is not 
popular with some members of the system- 
wide community. 

“It’s certainly not popular with some of 
the other chancellors, but you have to 
realize its giving us a disproportionate 
amount of resources for the present— more 
than we would otherwise be entitled to,” 
said Sinsheimer. 

Saxon is however planning to change a 
total of 15 state funded faculty positions to 
soft funding status. This is also known as 
forward funding. It has been implemented 
in the past when anticipated enrollment 
increases for the following year indicate 
that the state will increase its funding for 
faculty positions. UCSC presently has 7.5 
forwardly funded faculty positions. 

While administrators decline to com- 
ment on the status of the agreement cur- 
rently being negotiated, there are indi- 
cations that a mutual agreement will be 
reached in the near future. 

“The most recent draft of the agreement, 
which is now on the chancellor’s desk, has 
evolved into a form which we could: work 
with,” said Nauenberg. 

‘There is only one point that the chan- 
cellor may want to contest, but you should 
really give him a call and get his state- 


ment,” added Nauenberg. The chancellor © 


was not available for comment. 

Difficulty in getting detailed information 
on Saxon’s similar offer of protection to 
UC Riverside was encountered by CHP in 
contacting Riverside administrators. After 
a series of phone calls, Vice Chancellor 
Louis Leo admitted to knowing the offer 
existed, but denied having seen it in writing. 
Leo revealed however, that he understood 
Saxon’s offer to Riverside also has a limit 
on how far enrollments can drop, along 
with a limit on ladder rank faculty River- 
side can have for a five year period. 


Leo put off further questions regarding © 


the agreement and Riverside’s enrollment 
problems until he could “‘find out what the 
people up in the office want to say about 
it.” CHP latter received a phone call from 
Vice Chancellor Regan, who revealed that 
Riverside. is projected to lose around 200 
students next year. Regan however would 
not discuss Riverside’s agreement with 
Saxon. 

‘We have not even had the beginnings 
of discussion on this because it can’t be 
done without the new chancellor, who has 
been here only for a few weeks now,” said 
Regan. 

Tomas Rivera, UC’s first Chicano 
chancellor, was appointed head of UC 
Riverside by the Regents, effective July 1, 
1979. 
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by Jess Grant 


From his vantage onstage. US Senator Harrison A. 
Williams (D-NJ) looked out upon a sea of determined 
faces. Hundreds of farmworkers and their families—some of 
them from.as far away as Calexico and Oxnard-filled the 
Hartnell College auditorium in Salinas. The Committee 
hearing was the latest round in a seemingly endless struggle’ 
between United Farm Workers and California growers, and 


the campesinos were well aware that the committee’s , 


findings could determine the outcome of this year’s strike in 
the Salinas Valley. 

In an apparent abuse of both the letter and spirit of the 
California Agricultural Labor Relations Act, a law which 
seeks to ‘‘ensure peace in the agricultural fields by guaran- 
teeing justice for all agricultural workers and stability in 
labor relations,” growers have allegedly have been using 
undocumented workers to break the back of the UFW 
strike. Union leader Cesar Chavez accused Sun Harvest 


and California Coastal Farmers (two large grower concerns | 
in the Salinas area) of recruiting, transporting, and harbor- : 


ing undocumented workers in an attempt to rebuild their 
workforce. The UFW strike against those growers has been 
nearly 100 percent effective so far. 


Also implicated.in his charges was the Immigration and- 


Naturalization Service. The INS had done little to appre- 
hend the estimated 300 undocumented aliens in the Salinas 
area, despite constant pressure from the UFW todo so. The 
union has gone so far as to supply the INS with names and 
addresses, and has sent copies of that information to the 
INS offices in San Francisco and Washington, D.C., all to 
no avail. The INS attributes their inaction to a backlog of 
work and a shortage of manpower. 


UFW strike goes to committee 


At the conclusion of Chavez’ testimony, the farmworkers 
filed out to a small amphitheatre adjoining the auditorium. 
As representatives for Sun Harvest and the INS testified to 
anear empty hall, Chavez conducted a brief rally in Spanish 
under grey skies and the threat of rain. With the realization 
of that threat, the farmworkers returned to the hall. 

The fourth witness was Monsignor George G. Higgins of 
the Bishop’s Committee on Farm Labor. He urged the 
Senate Committee to investigate the use of so-called 
replacement workers by growers, and voiced his opposition 
to the reestablishment of the Bracero program. This pro- 
posedsolution to the alien problem has been tried twice 
before, but was scrapped in 1964. The program involved the 
recruitment of Mexican nationals to come into this country 
for agricultural work. Administered by the Labor Depart- 
ment, it was supposedly contingent upon the availability of 
domestic workers. At its peak, the program brought in more 
than 500,000 contract workers in one year alone. 

A government commission investigated the Bracero 
program in 1959. It found that the program which guaran- 
tees the growers, at no administrative expense to them- 
selves, an unlimited supply of cheap and docile labor, was 
having a diastrous effect on the American labor force. There 
was evidence that domestic farm workers were losing out to 
foreign labor, and that the work season had been compressed 
by the availability of contract workers from Mexico. The 
very knowledge on the part of growers and workers of the 
availability of Mexican nationals weakened the worker’s 
bargaining position. For these reasons, the Committee 
recommended that the program be pissed out as rapidly as 
‘possible. 

In spite of Senator Williams best efforts tothe contrary, it 
was clear that, for the farmworkers, this hearing was more 
than, business as usual. As this reporter was leaving the 
hearing, he saw a woman sharing two color snapshots with a 


. friend. They were photos from the funeral of Rufino 


Contreras, the UFW member who was killed earlier this 
year by company guards in the fields of the Imperial valley. 
The pictures showed a proud man with handsome fea- 
tures—as proud and as handsome as any man could look 
laid out in his casket. 
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Enrollments blamed 


Student services face extensive cutbacks 


be up shit creek without a 
padd@ie.” 


““We’ve had to work with an 18 percent decrease from 
last year’s budget. This year the committee is advising the 
chancellor to make drastic cuts in student services due to 
dropping enrollments over which we have no control,” said 
Dan Golden, reg fee committee member. 

The committee recommends to the chancellor how 
student registration fees should be used to fund student 
services. The chancellor has final control over their alloca- 
tions. 

Next year’s student enrollment is projected to be a drop of 
approximately 350 students from this year. There is also a 
long range prediction that in two years, enrollment will drop 
to 4950. In its report, the committee stated that next year’s 
committee “faces the potential of at least a $400,000 gap 
between revenues and funding requests.” 

Enrollment declines are not the only factor threatening 
the ability of reg fees to adequately support student services. 
The state recently passed legislation which calls for a 
retroactive pay increase for state employees. “If that 
becomes law we’ll be up shit creek without a paddle,” 
believes committee member Rick Harvey. Harvey pointed 
out that a retroactive pay increase would force the com- 
mittee to come up with $93,000 to supplement the salaries it 
currently pays. The committee’s total budget is over $2 
million. thiS year. 

Student Health Services received the biggest cutback; 
$85,000. This cut, which is 15 percent less than Health 
Services requested, should result in the closing of the 
infirmary, according to the committee’s recommendation. 
The committee also recommended the reduction of after- 
hours and weekend emergency care. Committee members 
pointed out that the infirmary service is offered in town and 
that the need for the present emergency care has diminished 
because of the decrease in student enrollments. _ 

“The committee uses two major criteria in deciding what 
programs should be cut. One is whether or not the service is 
duplicated elsewhere. We also looked to see if fewer 
students next year would result in less demand for the 
service,” said Golden. 

The committee also recommended that two psychiatric 
counseling positions be eliminated from the counseling 


services. The committee listed as its first priority the’ 


addition of one counseling position if next year’s reg fee 
budget increases because enrollments exceed present pro- 
jections. Harvey said the committee concluded that the 
counseling service could be better organized to provide the 
same services with a decrease in the number of counselors. 

The Farm and Garden Project had all of its reg fee 
funding cut by the committee. According to Chair Steve 


- 


Wallace, the committee agreed last year to fund the project 
for one year on the condition that the chancellor would find 
another funding source the following year. An alternative: 
source was never found, says Wallace, but members of the 
project submitted a petition to the committee asking that its 
reg fee funding be sustained. The project received $13,550 
in reg fee monies last year. Harvey speculated the College 8 
would undertake funding of the program. 


For the third year in a row the committee recommended - 


that reg fee funds be removed from the bursar re-charge 
fund. In its report the commitee quoted a statement from 
last years’ committee; “support of the bursar function more 
properly should be derived from funds designed to provide 
administrative support.” Reg fees currently pay $40,000 to 
the eight college bursars. 


“Reg fees shouldn’t be used to support administrative 
functions,”” said Harvey, who believes chancellor Sin- 
sheimer may again override the committee’s recommen- 
dation. 

While Golden said he ‘‘would never even attempt to 
speculate upon the chancellor’s future actions,’’ he did say 
that how closely the chancellor abides by the committee’s 
recommendations will indicate how influential the com- 
tutte is in directing the allocation of reg fee funds. 

“The allocation of reg fee funds is the one place where we 
are told we have direct influence in the decision making 
process. The question here is; is our advice listened to or are 
we merely doing a lot of paper work to save the administra 
tion time and energy?” 

Another recommendation that committee members specu- 
late the chancellor might override is their elimination of 
funding for the Handicapped Veteran’s Service Program. The 
committee’s report noted that it is a federal and state- 
mandated program and is therefore the University’s responsi- 
bity. The program involves converting UCSC buildings to 
accomodate the needs of handicapped students. This would 
cost $44,000 in reg fee monies. 

Intercampus transportation is also slated to receive a cut. 
While voting to continue Dial-a-Ride at its present level of 
service, the committee decided not to fund the minibus loop 


that runs on the east side of campus. According to Harvey, 
however, the campus business office is negotiating with the 
city transit district to start a second city bus which would go in 
the opposite direction of the present bus line. 

GATE, the student locator service, was also cut by the 
committee. Campus information is expanding next year to 
provide that service and a student telephone directory may be 
produced. 

Reg fee monies used to support the production of student ID 
cards were also removed by the committee. In its report, the 
committee said the cards are used for administrative purposes 
and they “have little or no inherent value to the student 
beyond the uses dictated by the university.” The report further 
states that a validated registration card can serve the same 
function as an ID card. 

Not all student services were cut. City on a Hill Press 
received a 52 percent increase of $12,038. In its report the 
committee stated the increase is justified by the doubling of 


' printing costs. The committee pointed out that the Press will 


contribute $9,000 from ad revenue to help pay printing costs. 
These funds are normally used to pay personnel salaries. 
KZSC received a status quo budget. 

“Everybody is going to look at this and immediately they’ll 
want to go for our jugular. What they don’t realize is that we 
look at each service as an individual unit and judge it on its’ 
own merit. The services offered by CHP and KZSC are 
unique, our funding of them can be justified simply because 
their services are extremely important to students and they are 
available nowhere else on this campus,” said Harvey. 


Cooperative Education was given a $28,120 increase. 
Wallace explained, however, that Coop Ed has been funded 
since its beginning, by a matching federal grant which has 
been decreasing yearly. To fulfill their part of the bargain, the 
committee has to fund a large portion of the Coop Ed budget 
this year. 


The committee also voted to continue its support of the 
Bay Tree Bookstore, which has been running up a debt. The 
committee stipulated, however, that when the bookstore 
pays off its regent loan two years from now, it must begin 
repaying the reg fee debt is has been accumulating. 


Change possible for 
Whole Earth Restaurant 


by Nancy Wartik 


If you noticed the ad in last week’s City on a Hill 


announcing that the Whole Earth Restaurant is up for a 
contract renewal and asking for suggestions on any changes 


_you might like to see made—respond! Both the workers at 


Whole Earth and the University Food Services Committee 


_are very interested to know what students think about the 


restaurant and whether or not it is meeting campus needs. 
Under an act that was passed last year by the state, open 
bidding on the campus restaurant service must take place to 
ensure the university’s employing the restaurant which is best 
qualified to serve the campus. The Whole Earth’s current 
contract expires in June and the University will be soliciting 


‘bids from other food services, as well as considering changes 


that might be made in the current Whole Earth contract. The 
contract is being reviewed by the Food Services Committee 
which is chaired by the University’s assistant business 
manager, Lamont Royer, and is composed of students, faculty 
and staff. They want student response on such things as hours 


ALTEKNATNE 


1210 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
SANTA CRUZ 


OPEN 9:30 - 5:30...SUNDAY 11-5 


and dates of operation, the menu, possible entertainment, and 
a possible beer and wine license. 

According to Royer, the administration has no particular 
wish to oust the Whole-Earthers from the job. But in these 
times of dropping enrollments, sliced budgets, and re-organiz- 
times of dropping enrollments, slice budgets, and re-organiz- 
ation they are interested in having a campus restaurant that is 
as attractive as possible to students and potential students. 
Carole Teachout, who manages the Whole Earth, has met 
with vice-chancellor Elizabeth Penaat and with business 
services director Bruce Moore. She says that Penaat expres- 

sed to her a belief that many students are no longer interested 
sed o her a belief that many students are no longer interested 
in organic food and indicated that the campus restaurant 
needs a change in menu and ambience. Penaat also mentioned 
the possibility that the entire Whole Earth complex will be 
revamped to include a student union, pool tables and the 
like—the point being to have a popular, centralized campus 
hang-out that a majority of students find congenial to their 
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by Carter Young 


Let’s face it gang; ever since FDR, we’ve been living in a 
capitalist welfare state. The wealth (and potential invest- 
‘ment capital) of the more fortunate has been taxed so the 
government will have funds to assist those less well-off. In 
recent years, there have been attempts to lessen the amount 
of tax money available for such purposes. The first such 
attempt to become law was last year’s Proposition 13. In the 
wake of this property tax cutting measure, a host of other 
states have spawned similar “‘tax revolt’”” measures. 


Supporters said it would 


make California a cheaper, 
and therefore better, erect 
to live. 


Before the June,.1978 election that insituted permanent 
property tax relief (about a 57 percent reduction), the 
rhetoric ran strong and deep on both sides of the Prop. 13 
issue. Supporters of the initiative claimed that the tax 
reduction would make California a cheaper, therefore 
better, place to live. Another seductive point made about 

Prop. 13 was that it would give the voters a chance to tell the 
government what to do. Opponents of the proposition were 
forced to take the defensive; they Said nasty things would 
happen if 13 passed, like all the schools and libraries closing. 
The issue made for some heated debates, but words are of 


course cheap. Now that we have Prop. 13, the state, 


government still gets away with plenty, and children still sit 
behind school desks. 

Almost everyone pays property taxes. Homeowners pay 
directly; part of the rental payments go towards the 
landlords’ taxes. Because nearly half of the state lives in 
rented housing, some tenants must have been included in: 
Prop. 13’s landslide majority. Many of those renters were. 
lured into voting for the initiative by the promise of rent 
reductions. Unfortunately, these problems were seldom 
better than fool’s gold; the proposition said absolutely 
nothing about rents: 


Last July, the LA Herald-Examiner wanted to publish 


~.an honor roll of landlords who passed their tax savings on to 


tenants in the form of lower rents. For three days, the paper 

.found no one to fit the bill. Then Howard Ruby, president of 

‘the California Housing Council, came forward to accept the 
accolades. On the 13,000 units he owned, Ruby rescinded a 
previously announced $65 rent increase. 


Most landlords felt no compunctions about keeping the tax’ 


savings for themselves. Bowing to pressure from angry 
tenants, last July Governor Brown set up a renter’s hot-line. 
In the two weeks the line operated, the state Department of 
Consumer Affairs received 14,364 reports of rent in- 
creases. The average increase was reported to be $34, the 
equivalent of 17 percent. Along with keeping all of their new 
tax windfall, landlords were raising rents faster than the 
general inflation rate. 

Little has been done at the state level to halt the rent price 
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spiral. Housing activists have therefore concentrated their 
efforts on local issues. In the wake of Prop. 13, the cities of 
Davis, Berkeley, San Francisco, and Los Angeles have 
enacted temporary rent stabilization measures. Except for 
the WW II period, this is the first time cities on the West 
Coast have attempted to legally control the cost of rental 
housing. 

Because we all pay for property taxes (either directly or 
indirectly), but only landowners seem to be reaping mone- 
tary benefits from the passage of Prop. 13, California’s 
distribution of wealth has become more inequitable. With 
the 57 percent reduction in property taxes, those who have 
the most now have even more. When corporations are 
considered, this effect becomes even clearer. The $2.1 
million saved by homeowners is dwarfed by the $4.3 million 
gained by businesses (large amounts of rural land are owned 
by corporations). Large increases in the ‘profits recently 
reported for California corporations are not the result of 
vastly improved buisness opportunities. The higher profits 
were made possible by the reductions in property taxes. 

Proposition 13 states that taxes will be assessed accord- 
ing to the 1975 market value of the property, unless the 
property changes ownership. If this happens, the tax rate 
will then be based on the current market value. Becuase 
California families move an average of every seven years, 
much of their tax savings will vanish when they buy a new 


house. Lockheed, Kaiser, and Standard Oil however, stick 


around for a long time. In the coming years, more of the tax 
burden will shift from businesses to individuals because of 
Prop. 13. Presently in San Mateo County, the property tax 
revenues come equally from businesses and homeowners. 

But by 1983, the county estimates that corporations will 
pay only 40 percent. Their tax burden will stay relatively 
the same, while people changing residences will pick up 
more of the tab. 

One of the hidden costs of Prop.13 involves the Federal 
income tax. Because homeowners can claim less of a 
deduction for property taxes, they must pay more on their 
income tax. It has been estimated that as much as one 
million dollars in property tax savings have been siphoned 
off directly into the coffers of the US Treasury. 


Proposition 13 probably would’t have passed if the 
state didn’t have a five million dollar surplus. Supporters of 
the initiative argued that any local government revenue loss 
would be made up for by state “‘bail-out” funds made 
possible by the surplus. Although the state has anted up 
millions for local governments, the surplus is dissolving fast. 
Without a state surplus, future budgets will reflect the fiscal 
thinking that is now emerging. 

When the fire department takes 15 minutes longer to 
respond to ‘a call, the homeowner who saved $900 can 
watch by the swimming pool as the house burns down. At 
least he/she could have spent the extra money on fire 
insurance. Prop.13’s effects on the disadvantaged are felt 
daily. While the police and district attorney’s office remain 
about the same, many counties have eliminated their pre- 
trial release programs for defendants. In order for “‘vital”’ 
services to be maintained, funding for ambitious programs 
assisting the elderly or poor has been curtailed or eliminat- 
ed. In Santa Cruz county, Federal revenue-sharing money 


racks 
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will buy new street lights for the Mall, but the county will no 
longer support the Women’s Health Collective. 


California could once boast about the finest public 
education system in the US. After Prop. 13, every level 
from kindergarten to PhD has had to face cuts. The state 
spend the state’s money, it’s usually the county that loses. 
the state’s revenue is derived primarily from income taxes, it 
some cases. Once again, those who can least afford it have 
been hurt the most; bilingual and remedial programs have 
been greatly reduced. 


Some people who voted for the tax reduction measure 
came in for a rude surprise. Realizing the strain that would 
be put upon the state’s treasury, Governor Brown put a 
freeze on all state salaries after the passage of Prop. 13. If 
local governments wanted any state money, they had to do 
the same. Many government workers who owned modest 
homes found that their tax savings were nullified when they 
didn’t receive expected pay raises. No one told them about 
that when they voted for Prop. 13. 

Voters may have given big government a message last 
June with Prop. 13, but in the long run they ensured greater 
state control in local matters. Most of a county’s operating 
revenue comes from property taxes. When these are 
reduced, services are either cut, or the state picks up more of 
the tab. A few bars may still offer a free lunch, but the state 
doesn’t. When the state and a county disagree on how to 
spend the state’s money, it’s usually the county that loses. 
Unfortunately for the citizen, it’s much easier to go to the 
county courthouse and complain, than. it is to make the trek 
to Sacramento. 


Many government workers 
who owned modest homes 
found that their tax savings 
were nullified when they 


didn’t receive expected pay 
raises. 


If one is lucky enough to own rental property, the 
property taxes can be passed on to renters. Income tax 


_ however, cannot be passed on by individuals (corporations 


can through higher prices); everyone with an income above 
acertain amount must pay the tax. In a the last ten years, the 
Consumer Price Index has more than doubled, but the state 
income tax rates have not been changed. As a result, 
inflation has pushed people into higher and higher tax 
brackets. Without any increase in real income, Californians 
now pay a larger proportion of their income to taxes. 

Except for the case of low-income property owners, 
income taxes are no more welcome than property taxes. 
They both have to be paid in the same currency. Because 
the state’s revenue is derived primarily from income taxes, it 
could have avoided much of the mess created by Prop. 13 if 
it had recognized the effect inflation was having on the tax 
situation. Unfortunately for most of the state’s population, it 
didn’t, and we are now saddled with a law that has 
aggravated the inequalities of society. 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


Is the allure of Santa Cruz worth the price? UCSC 
students who have decided they want to stay in Santa Cruz 
after graduation may find that the Monterey Bay and the 
tree-laden Santa Cruz Mountains can’t offset the harsh 
realities of the local job and housing markets. 


The job market in Santa Cruz looks like this: there are 
jobs available, but a large majority of them entail manual 
labor and pay minimum wage ($2.90 per hour) or only 
slightly above. Most of the jobs are in sales, restaurants, 
food processing, or light manufacturing. According to the 
state Employment Development Department (EDD), the 
unemployment rate in February for Santa Cruz County was 
10.9 percent. This is down from last year’s rate of 13.2 
percent at the same time. Official figures such as these are 
often lower than the actual unemployment rate however. 
Only people who registered with the EDD, indicating that 

' they are actively seeking work, are included in the com- 
putations., People who have given up the search for work are 
not considered in the figures. 

The EDD predicts an increase in jobs during the spring as 
businesses get ready for the onslaught of summer tourists. 
Manpower, a private employment firm, recently released 
figures indicating tha 17 percent of the county’s employers 
are forecasting increased hiring for April, May, and June of 
this year, whereas only 13 percent did last year at this time. 

Some of the largest employers in Santa Cruz County are: 
The University, with a work force of about 2,000 and a 


starting wage of $3.02 per hour, the Seaside Company, the | 


Boardwalk owner, with about 600 workers and a $3.00 
starting wage for seasonal jobs and $3.50 for permanent; 
Pacific Coast Producers with 450 workers and a $5.50 
starting wage; the Wrigley’s factory on Mission St. with 285 
workers and “‘competitive wages” according to Joe Torres, 
an employment counselor at the plant; and John Inglis Co., 
with a work force of 256 and $4.62 starting wage. 

Barbara Bedford, the coordinator at UCSC Student 
Employment, reiterates that there are few career oppor- 
tunites in Santa Cruz. ‘‘Most of the jobs available are 
minimum wage and many students are pleased just to get 
that,”” she says. Bedford names places like Sears, the 
Seaside Co., and K-Mart as the biggest employers of 
students. House and yard cleaning, and baby-sitting jobs 
are also common. Bedford says that Student Employment is 
getting more career related jobs, such as jobs in banks and 
hospitals, but says that most of the career opportunities lie 
outside of Santa Cruz. ‘Santa Cruz is not a big city,” 
Bedford states, ‘“‘and with students from Cabrillo, the local 
high schools and UCSC, the job market is pretty tight. 
While we’ve never had a let up in jobs, the quality of the 
work could improve.” Another spokesperson at the office 
said, ““Nothing’s that great (working in town) unless you’re 
in business for yourself.” 

Some UCSC students who did start their own businesses 
include Don Lane, the owner of the Saturn Cafe on Mission, 
and Jeff Arnett, who runs the Basic Exchange on Front 
Street. Lane found the biggest problem with starting one’s 
own business to be “planning.”’ “I didn’t know about all the 
permits,” Lane says. ‘My lack of knowledge about all the 
things that are required by the government was a problem.” 

Lane says he had little problem with funding the cafe 
because he got most of the money from his family and his 
personal savings. Still, he says, ‘““Things cost more than I 
had anticipated. Prices would surprise me from time to 
time.” Lane chose to go into the restaurant business 
because, “I wanted to live in Santa Cruz and coming from a 
family of cooks and restauranteers, it was something I knew 
I could do. It would make a living for me in Santa Cruz.” 

Lane says he “hopped around” from job to job right after 
graduation, while really he wanted to get into political work 
of some sort. Lane was a little disappointed with the job 
market in Santa Cruz, but says he didn’t have very high 
expectations so he wasn’t terribly let down. Prop. 13 was an 
“extra jolt” for Lane because “‘jobs in government were not 
easy before but 13 made it even worse,” he says. 

Lane sees Santa Cruz, and especially the Westside, as 


So you want to live any 
Santa Cruz? 


having a lot of business potential. Going into business still IS; 


is a way to make it here,” he says. 

Another UCSC graduate, Jeff Arnett, found money to 
be the biggest problem in starting the Basic-Exchange 
clothing store. He attributes his business success to the fact 
that he inherited money. “The banks wouldn’t give us any 
money,” Arnett says. ‘Dealing with banks is surreal. They 
don’t care about anything but money.”’ 

Arnett claimes that the Basic Exchange was started as a 
“project to provide money for other things,” and cited 
political work as one of those projects. He warns students 
who are considering their own businesses to ‘‘find out about 
it. We didn’t know what we were doing. We made a lot of 
mistakes,”’ he says. “Business carries you away with it.” 


Santa Cruz County is growing faster than any other 
county in California with a population over 100,000. 
Because measures are now being taken to limit growth and 
preserve the natural beauty of the area, affordable housing is 
fast becoming a scarcity in Santa Cruz. Rents in Santa Cruz 


“Persons earning $15,000 
to $18,000 per year are now 
unable to buy homes here.” 
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during March averaged $184 for a studio apartment, $262 


for a one bedroom, $330 for two, $450 for three, $550 for 
four and $650 for five bedrooms and up. These prices are 
from $18-$275 over the Housing and Urban Development 
Fair Market Rates. An official ‘housing crisis’ occurs in an 
area when the percentage of vacant living quarters is below 
5 percent. The most recent figures show a vacancy rate in 
Santa Cruz of 1.2 percent. 

The house buying situation in Santa Cruz runs pretty 
much along the same lines. Herb Foster, a local realtor, 
estimates that the average cost for a two bedroom house is 
$70,000 while a three bedroom in closer to $85,000. For a 
student to buy a house in Santa Cruz Foster says, “takes a 
high income plus savings. If students are going to buy 
houses, they are going to have to borrow money from their 
parents. Whis is a fairly frequent pattern. Parents come in 
and co-sign the loans.” 
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Local contractor Don Fultz was quoted in the Sentinel as 
telling the city council, ““Persons earning $15,000 to 
$18,000 per year are now unable to buy homes here when 
lots are selling for $55,000.” 

According to Foster, when buying a $70,000 house one 
must make a $14,000 downpayment, pay $1,000 in closing 
costs, and then make monthly payments of $560 for the 
mortgage, insurance, and taxes. 

It has been speculated that with the recent passage of ° 
growth management and greenbelt initiatives, the housing 
situation in Santa Cruz will become even worse. About 
these rumors Santa Cruz City Councilperson Mike Rotkin 
says, “I don’t think the measures will have a tremendous 
effect on the availability of housing for students because 
before Measure O (the Greenbelt initiative), houses were 
$70,000 a pop anyway.” He thinks that the 15 percent low 
and moderate income housing required by O and J, the 
growth management measures, will help off-set some of the 
housing problems. However, Rotkin still sees the need for 
some type of rent control in the city and says “without rent 
control there will be some problems in terms of housing.” 
He says that either he or councilperson Bruce Van Allen 
will probably present a rent control ordinance to the council 
in the near future. 


Councilperson Spiro Mellis disagrees with Rotkin. “I 


talked with a real estate agent today and he says Greenbelt 
has already raised prices, ”” Mellis states. ““He thinks they 
will continue to go up and I tend'to agree with him. The cost 
of homes will go up as supply dimishes.”’ About rent control, 
Millis says, “I have mixed feelings.”” While he agrees that 
some landlords have raised rents “above and beyond what 
they need to,” he still feels that rent control would dry up the 
housing market in Santa Cruz even more than it is already.” 

The conflict between the increasing population and the 
desire to preserve the natural beauty of the area continues. 
Meanwhile, Santa Cruz is fast changing from the town 
“‘where the trees meet the sea”’ to the town where minimum 
wages meet inflated housing costs. 
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by Bruce McWilliams 


Last week, Exxon Inc. posted its highest profits ever for 
the first three months in 1979; and yet gas prices increase 
daily and gas stations are closing on weekends. Our 
government and the oil companies explain that this is 
because of a crisis in the available supply of oil. A 
“crisis,” for those of you who don’t recall the ‘‘shortage”’ of 
1973, occurs when politicians and the business community 
care to institute practices that would: otherwise be unac- 
ceptable. Indeed, only in a “crisis” situation would the 
oligopoly of oil companies. attempt yet another price hike. 


The purported reason for the immediate shortage is the 
curtailment of production in Iran. The oil companies claim 
not to earn enough money to develop new oil wells, because 
of domestic price controls. To “‘ease the crisis” President 
Carter recently agreed to gradually decontrol domestic oil 

prices. He says he believes the oil companies need higher 
profits as an incentive to explore for more oil. However, the 
facts behind each of these reasons bring the “‘crisis’’ of oil 
supply into extreme question. 

Department of Energy Secretary James Schleinger states 


| continually that the Iranian revolution has precipitated a 


world wide oil scarcity. He claims this shortage is on a 

- magnitude of 2 million barrels a day, even though the other 
OPEC nations have simply increased their production to 
make up for the Iranian cutback. 

When Representative Albert Gore of Tennessee revealed 

ithat the shortage from Iran added up to only 240,000. 
barrels a day—or 2.4 percent of the current daily demand by 
the United States—the White House, the Department of: 
Energy, and the oil companies immediately denounced him 
claiming he was “reckless”, “‘a fake”, and “‘performing a 
disservice to his country.” 

That the oil companies need higher prices to underwrite 
exploration is highly questionable. Two weeks ago Texaco 
announced that its earnings were 81 percent. All of the other 
companies of the oil oligopoly recorded similar earnings. 

- Standard Oil candidly mentioned that the increased earnings 

were due to the “tight supplies of oil, precipitated by the 
revolution last winter in Iran.” 

Contrary to their claims, the oil companies are swimming 
in profits. There are countless instances where companies 
have reinvested much of their profits in fields that have 
nothing to with oil development. 
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As for the “tight supplies of oil,” the Department of 
_ Energy, immediately following the Iranian revolution, quietly 
” recommended that oil companies increase their i inventory of 
oil “to protect the national interest.” But the companies 
need no directives to hoard oil. As one analyst puts it “‘it is 
not in the economic interest of the oil companies to draw 
down stocks when the price is going up. Every barrel that is 
saved now can be sold tor a windfall profit in the future.” 

Another stated reason for Carter’s decontrol is to reduce 
domestic oil consumption and to make more cost effective 
alternative sources of erfergy. Standard economic theory 
suggests that as the price of oil becomes even more 
prohibitive, consumers will turn to the now cheaper sources 
of energy—primarily nuclear and coal. 

However, oil use is very “price inelastic” in the short and 
not so short runs. that is, a 100 percent increase in the price 
,of oil will at most, result in only a 10 percent increase in the 
price of oil will at most, result in only a 10 percent decrease 
in use. Thus, consumers will be paying in excess of $1.60 a 
gallon so the oil companies can realize $27 billion a year in 
before-tax profits. 

President Carter advocates a “windfall profits” tax to 
reduce actual profits to a “fair” rate of return. The question 
then becomes what is a “fair” rate. It is already apparent 

that the tax will be riddled-with loopholes. But even assuming 
passage of a strict tax, this would be counterproductive to 
the purported reason of ensuring greater revenues for future 


oil development. 


Oil price hikes hit lower income groups hardest. Those 
‘families of four, with annual incomes of less than $7,750, 
already spend an incredible 33.2 percent of their money on. 
household energy needs. Not to mention, of couse, that the’ 
resulting inflation would affect urban peasants the most. In 
short, the “windfall profits” tax is simply counterprod- 
uctive, ineffective placebo for an already crisis prone 
market. 

Gas at $.80 a gallon, weekend station closings, and 
Carter’s decontrol plan have not been adequately explained 


‘by the oil companies of the Department of Energy. When 


gas prices increase, the stations will all be open, and the 
shortage will be nonexistent. The crisis will be over. And the 
result will be huge oil profits at the expense of the American 
public. It is just another instance of the use of crisis 
propaganda by the oil companies and the state to institute an 
exploitative practice. Representative Gore rightly states 
that “oil companies are going to win. They’re going to make 


_Gut like bandits.” 


LEHRHAUS JUDAICA 
informal mini-courses, 3—6 weeks, 
- beginning May 11 at Merrill College. 


—7:30——JEWS IN RADICAL POLITICS 


with Barry Katz, 3 meetings. topics: 
MARX IN THE 19th CENTURY; 
THE NEW ERA; THE NEW LEFT. 


8:30—JEWISH WOMEN'S DISCUSSION GRO 
with Jackie Tuttle,3 meetings 
in-the Charles Merrill Lounge. 


:30—— JEWISH ARTS 
with Leslie Goffman, 3 meetings, 
Baobab Room 


8:30 YIDDISH continue 
with Bob Dorrin, Baobab Room. 


For more information, 
call 423-3012 or 426-6242. 
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oil company profits 


Fun in 
the sun 


How will greater use of solar/ 
renewable energy affect the 
problems of the US economy? 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
A study done by Fred Dubin, president of an engineer- 

ing, planning, and management firm in New York showed 
that $2 billion invested in solar energy and energy conserva- 
tion would create FOUR TIMES as many jobs as would the 

same investment in nuclear power. Welders, bricklayers, 
concrete finishers, painters, iron and insulation workers, 
electrical and mechanical engineers, technicians, scientists, 

surveyors, carpenters, cement masons, plumbers, air condi- 

tioner and refrigerator technicians, sheet metal workers, 
glazers, and crane operators are among the job fields 
benefiting. A substantially higher ratio of trade to technical 
jobs exists in the solar field (9-1) as compared to the nuclear 
field (2-1). “It is safe to say that by 1985 more jobs could be 
provided from solar power than from off shore oil and 
nuclear construction combined,” according to a 1976 
Massachusetts Energy Policy Office study. Douglas Fraser, 
Head of the United Auto Workers, writes: ““Today, when 
our nation needs both safe energy and decent jobs, ‘Solaf 
power can provide both.” 

INFLATION 
Being that the OPEC nations do not have a monopoly on 

the sun, greater use of solar energy would reduce the flow of 
U.S. dollars, which in turn alleviates some of the inflation- 
ary pressure. Another factor is that, unlike oil, gas, coal, and 
uranium, which are nonrenewable and therefore become 
more expensive to discover and extract, solar and other 
“renewable sources are continuous and therefore, once 
again, noninflationary. Once solar equipment is installed, 

there is little or no more fuel needed and thus an end to the 
ever-increasing PG&E bill. Finally since solar is clean 
energy, no capital has to be invested in cleaning up the 
environment as with nonrenewable, polluting energy 
sources. 


—Scott Roseman 
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Twirling 
toward 
the job 
market 


by Mark Stodder 


areer guidance service stations scat- 
tered about campus are open for 
business nearly all the time—closed 


on weekends— and often advertize their 


ability to handle about all makes and brands 
of ambition. One can “drop-in,” or make an 
appointment at these centers; some have 
teams of specialists to receive clientele with 


performance concerns more. distinct—they 
list their areas of knowledge on the door much like stripes on 
a mechanic’s sleeve. Others offer more general diagnostic 
services, tips for tuning one’s ignition system: programs for 
the reduction of ftiction in the flow of opportunity and for 
the general tear-down and: rebuilding of choices and 
priorities. 

One career education and training concern on the main 
drag inside Central Services doesn’t believe luck untemper- 
ed will pump one toward settlement within the embrace of 
career, or even “possibilities tor advancement;”’ rather , this 
station pleads, for better returns on one’s capabilities, 
“Organize Your Luck!” It is a fine idea: if things work right, 
one might find short-term placement withing the chosen 
“field” or, better, “interest,” and thus increase the mileage 
of the more essential and valuable factors which determine 
one’s prospects for employment—the breadth of one’s 
“contacts” and connections and the depth of one’s resume. 

Surely this is a grim view of the stairway which some say 
pauses in a wash behind Central Services, then runs 
through, beneath, around, and about the trunks of some pine 
trees, down into a worn-out quarry, out to some land where 
cattle converse, down to spin along with a dry creek bed, and 
finally to the edge of the pasture where —if you're still young 
and frisky—some say there is a slide alongside some lonely 
boulders which drops and quits near the confluence of Bay 


and High streets. The Bus runs night and day but some say it | 


‘is quicker to hitchhike into town. 

But what of the diversions along this route, the countless 
changes in direction that descend upon one in the canter of 
the undergraduate education—the many: the notions of 
receiving the whisper of an education, to concerns for 
compiling marketable skills, an expectation of success 
waiting at the base of this hill, success due, success earned, 
success natural—and maybe a car, and the prospect of 
expression and effect, placement in the sphere of your own 
and in the courts of others. Never shall it be, one might see, 
an easy chore; nor is this a circumstance which applies to 
all. Career Guidance stations may offer tips to achieve a 
better use of energy by a more enriched mix. 

The romance of illusions can linger and the truth can 
overwhelm in this fiendish and indefinite period of transition 
which selfishly imposes itself upon many amongst the tall 
trees, poison oak, and rolling hills of UC Santa Cruz: 
around the corner, across the street, or perhaps behind the 
hedge does there lie an open space—even a path—waiting 
untended? Or were you fooled by many again, standing as 
you maybe now, in an abominable funk, above the evanescent 
figure of the Job Market. 


“I had no illusions about a good job waiting.”” These 
words are heard in a second-story flat somewhere near 
_ Seabright and Murray. They came from the mouth of Mike, 
a UCSC graduate, now lead guitarist in a local punk rock 


band, the Ex-Dreamists. “It took me some time to get . 


through there, took a year off, then came back to fill the 
more-standard requirements for the major.” His major was 
economics, yet, in this description of how a few have dealt 
with and work now within this transition from an “‘academ- 
ic existence” to what may seem an all-fronts-covered 
encirclement by the twisted grin of the Job Market, slowly, 
news of one’s major seems to wither in importance. 


It is not the glance of fame which pulls one toward the 
formation of a punk rock band. Nor does fame incite a walk 
up a wooden and chipped stairway one night on Seabright 
Ave. and into a unknown living room—furniture absent, a 
Monet poster and something about Human Rights stuck on 
the wall, amplifiers and a drum kit in place of sofas and 
coffee tables—for by nature, punk rock.does not readily 
accept the winking pattern of the success story. 

It is music and a voice, loud, one not silenced by cocktail 
lounges or stadium-sized concert halls. To survive they 
must shout and pursue. Clubs open, play punk, and shut 
down—they say there were complaints, too loud, violent 
listeners, the cops didn’t like it anyway. The place closes 
and others in‘some other try again. The ownership changes 
hands, maybe goes country; the band seeks other corners, 
plays a date at Cowell College where the kids’ll take 
anything,-and practices night. A few of the five in the band 
live in the apartment which overlooks a Pizza Shop—a store 


that offers ‘“‘spaghetti-feed” specials and belongs to the- 


same fellow who now owns a former punk rock club. 

And three of the five Ex-Dreamists are UCSC graduates. 
T vo are on unemployment, another is from New York City 
(and not from UCSC) and says he “‘gets by,” and the other 
two hold “‘shit-work” jobs to keep themselves afloat. As a 
student in 1976, Jill—who does many of the vocals and plays 
the organ—was a member of the Thorn Collective ‘‘a 
student group whose primary purpose is to collectively 
analyze the nature and causes of student oppression and to 
initiate, facilitate, and support student actions directed 
toward the assumption of power and control over our own 
education.” : 

In January of that year, she wrote in their publication 
Thornsides: ““We know even if we are not now working 
outside the University, at some point we will have to. We 
may put it off a few more years by going to grad school, but 
sooner or later, it’s going to happen. In this way, students 
are not only consumers and workers, but we are also the 


product. Universities produce future workers, and most _ 


likely workers who become professionals, managers, and 
owners, i.e., people whose interests become allied with 
maintenance of-the present capitalist system.” 

Illusions were indeed scarce. “First we must begin to 
question,”’ she wrote, “and question everything around us.” 
Through a window in the living room, one can see the 
spaghetti-feed sign below flasbyon and off through the night. 
Train tracks run along Murray for a time after crawling 
through the Boardwalk and crossing the river; after the 
rains, the sloping banks of the track beds near Seabright are 
slippery thick with mud: the engine and his friends. roar by— 
loud like a circus, slow for the traffic—twice north and once 
south in a day. “A university,” says Mike, “is made to 
produce obedient workers who will consume in the ways 
those who own the universities want.” 


Marco, bass player and a man of principles from New 
York City, untwists himself from the mattress on the floor 
saying, ““You see, the obedient worker becomes the obedi- 
ent consumer’’ Marco boasts that he has not “really 
worked”’ for someone for nearly seven years; he ‘‘gets by” 
though, and says, raising his thin dark hands and holding 
them a meter-apart, he works “within the space of the 
principes”—principles which mediate the space between 
existence and survival, between a tacit enlistment in ‘“‘the 
System” and an expectation of its destruction. “I’m just wait- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘People are gonna get so fed up with it, with 


: of, ask questions about, pursue—from club toclub. At some 


_ messing with the tracks a mile-or so north near the 


greed, that it’s gonna tumble down.. Waiting, That’s what 
I’m doing.” 

“Yeah,” says Mike, “there is a real emotional tension 
created by what you know about how it all works, how the 
market is designed to work, and having to live and work 
within it.” While in school, Jill says; ‘all you could do was 
try to subvert it, form student groups in order. to learn.” 
Mike took clases in radical economics; yet, he says, there 
came a point when he “had to immerse 
myself in the in the working class.” He 
became disgusted fast, he says, but it is 
something you have to learn. He came 
back to UCSC to complete the major 
and fulfill the ‘requirements which,” 
like the University, are ways of 
creating the types needed by the system.” In this second- 
story apartment, then, the five members practice nights; this 
night they have been practicing and have taken a break to 
talk and rest; now they return to their instruments, but as 
they go one of them says, “This time let’s play a little softer, 
my ears really get to bugging me.” 


In this story of a few UCSC graduates, disappointment 
seems the Job Market’s finest friend. It is difficult for the 
band to get many dates to play. “But this is the work we 
like,” they say, and practice in this living room. And it is 
difficult to listen to this story, to hear of some absurd yet 
apparently inevitable rollercoaster ride down a hill which 
overlooks the bay of Monterey, a “‘stairway” it was entitled, 
of which a descending passage perhaps can be facilitated 
by a stop over or two in what were called “‘service stations” 
of Career Guidance; it is difficult, yes, to listen, to hear, of 
UCSC graduates forming a punk rock band that strives to 
play once in a while to kids jumping up and down and doing 
what? — 

Above all, it appears, what these few gathered from four 
years in a university was an awareness of, hence a 
determination to overturn authority, to take something called 
a “System” down for the count. They have discovered the 
inequities of this thing capitalism, and resolve that one day it 
must be extinguished. The workers of the land, the beings 
who reside in the haze of the “Job Market,” give the labor to 

produce the goods and then, at high cost, are to consume 
them—and the profits go somewhere else. The story is old, 
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and the Ex-Dreamists, call the story “‘unfair,” stinking of 
greed, a tragedy that one must become irrevocably “aware” 


point, perhaps during their time at UC Santa Cruz, the three 
found that this was the thing to look at; and perhaps the story 
became a bit more involved as the twirling figure of the Job 
Market approached. 

ut how close can it come? Must it “encircle” as one 

descends that alleged “stairway” passing behind 

Central Services? And how can one claim the short-_ 
sighted audacity to propel something we call “The Job 
Market” to such an enduring store-front position on the 
corner of the mind’s arcade? Can it be so placed in the spot 
that sets one’s line and depth of vision and the mood for all? 
For, identified as such, the creature can do little but lurk 
about the base of a set of stairs to a second-story flat lost 
near the corners of Seabright Ave. and Murray. But day and 
night cars and people speed and stroll up and down these 
two streets. 

The confluence of the two is a 20 minute bus ride from 
campus; in the wintertime, one can catch cold trying to walk 
to the beach from there. The Southern Pacific ambles by 
three times daily carrying goods and—it has been noted—at 
least two cars full of gravel from a quarry some distance up 
the coast. The engine and his friends, though, have not been 
by for at least a week, for the maintenance crews have been 


Boardwalk, in front of the Casino.0 
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Complete Soccer Supplies 
. League Uniforms ¢ Complete Field Supplies 
| €= Balls (Sunny, Super Star, Webber) Shin Guards 
WN r+] 4 Goalie Gloves © Practice Goals, Balls & Nets 
AN’S BICYCLE puma Puma Shoes: 


Tennis, Volleyball, Running, Cleats 
Volleyball Supplies: Beach Nets 
Spaulding 18-Patch e Shirts & Shorts 
Summer Ski Passes Half Price __ ; 


If you are serious about having fun skiing you owe it to yourself to discover 
Our revolving ski ramp Itis the ultimate ski training device' GET HOT NOW" 


74\ 4st AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CA 95062 476-672 


BEAM IN: 
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Open Skiing $5.00 hr. includes equipment 
Grass Ski Rentals $6.00 per day 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 


DELICIOU) DES AERTS 1122 a Ave., Santa Cruz, (408) 425-1199 
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S.C. Women's Health Center 
250 Locust Street. Call 427-3500 for 
information & times. 


4500 soqvel OR 
COQUEL 462-1279 


ISL MISSION STREET 
BETWEEN BAY ¢ LAUREL 


_Deckers 
Lightning Bolts 
Interplanetary 


35—60% 
bedspreads, cotton skirts, silk blouses, 


brassware, fiber optic lamps, Chinese 
jackets, gauze blouses, 
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scarves, 
cotton skirts, 


belly dancing belts, sweaters, 


drawstring pants, camisole tops, vests 


May 4 through May 27 


SALE 
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SALE STARTS MONDAY! 


The Economics of Higher Education 


Moving towards ‘what will sell’ 


by Deck Hazen 


The history of higher education, like the history of the 
United States economy, has been one of growth, expansion, 
diversification, and a developing sophistication. With each 
Stage in the development of the economy—from our early 
agrarian economy to our present multi-national industrial 
economy—education has changed in response. 

Up until very recently, the growth in the economy has 
enabled higher education to expand in a number of new, and 
occaisionally progressive ways. Developments since the 
end of W.W.II have brought sky-rocketing enrollments, 
vast amounts of money, affirmative action, third world 
studies programs, financial aid, and increased amounts of 
money for the social sciences and humanities. 

But since the end of the sixties and the beginning of the 
seventies, world and national events have changed the 
shape of the American economy. Inflation, the balance of 
trade deficit, labor organizing (and the resultant increase in 
wage d >higher costs of raw materials, and a decline 
in ational productivity, have all combined to throw the 
economy into a series of crises. These economic changes 
have produced resulting changes in higher education. 

The key aspect of this relationship between the economy 
and higher education has been pointed out by Sam Bowles 

-and Herb Gintis in their book Schooling in Capitalist 
America in which they state: “Any adequate explanation 
[of the relationship between the economy and education] 
must begin with the fact that schools produce workers.” 
This has been true throughout the history of higher educa- 
tion, but in the sixties “‘boom” period, more money was 
given to those programs and disciplines which did not 
directly contribute to the production of corporate ‘labor 
power. , 


“Any adequate explanation 
{of the relationship between 
the economy and education) 
must begin with the fact that 
schools produce workers.” 


A starting point for an analysis of the changes in UCSC 
must begin from this basic assumption. The second assump- 
tion must be that, by and large, the natural sciences are 
those which most directly contribute to the production and 
centralization of corporate capital. 

The economy today is dominated by a handful of 
corporate giants: AT&T, GM, Exxon, IBM, Ford, Mobil, 
GE, Standard Oil of Indiana and of California, and Texaco 
are the top ten. All of them, and the other major corpor- 
ations in America, directly depend on the development of 
the physical and natural sciences for their profits, and much 
of their basic research takes place in the univesity. 

Thus we should expect that with a contraction in the 
economy, the greatest cuts in the university will be in the 
areas of social sciences and the humanities. 

But changes in large institutions, particularly educational 
institutions, are almost always slow, and deliberate (and 
they tend to accumulate over time). It is also the case that 


educational transformation is, by definition, a national . 


phenomenon. No one institution, or group of instutions, will 
receive the full weight of the cuts—nor will the changes 
within the institutions be particularly dramatic—for the 
simple reason that such massive cuts would prompt equally 
massive student protest. 

Thus in any analysis of a particular institution, as it 
relates to changes in the national economy, must focus on 
the minutia—the small changes, the trends and tendencies 
that occur over a period of years. 

There are at least two major aspects to the changes that 
have occured (and are occuring) in UCSC. The first 
involves the changes in resource allocation patterns over the 
years. The second involves the kinds of changes that are 
slated to take place under the reorganization proposal. 


The following table presents in raw form a few indicative 


Statistics. 


Chart 1 


Category Humanities Nat. Sci. 


77-88 Tenure stream faculty per division 102 106 
: 33% 34% 


77-78 Percentage of ladder-rank faculty ~«68% ~~SCS«SS 


71-78 ‘New appointments ; ae 65 3 37 aa 
2 34% 29% 


71-78 Faculty loses SS i [Saito sete 
35% 25% 36% 


~ 12,595 “11,421«14,624 
32.5% 29.5% 37.8% 


76-77 Student enrollment by courses : 


76-77 Classes offered $21.5, 198.5 291.5 


51.5 19.6 28.8% 


77-18 Enrollment by major a 911 “1247 1599 
16% 22.5% 28.8% 


73-78 Enrollment by major SS 5542 7,459 ‘(10,699 
15.8% 21.8% 30.5% 


16-77 Degrees Awarded (BA) ia ~~ 295 
23.8% 19.6% 41.0% 


a, ee Py Se 7 
25.6% 19.8% 40.2% 


71-77 Degrees Awarded (BA) 


4850S 
48.8% 21.6% 


a eae 
29.5% 


75-76 Assigned space (rooms) 


Annual Department Budgets (in 00's) Io 
77-18 2725 7201 
21% 56% 


2370 6189 
21% 55% 


~ 2170 $256 
22% 53% 


Not Available 


~ 1572 3566 
24% 55% 


~ 2985 
55% 


451. 
53% 


There are several ways of looking at this chart,and the 
table below is an attempt to correlate some of these statistic 
in ways that make a little more sense. 


Chart 2 


Category Humanities Nat. Sci. Soc. Sci. 


Students enrolled in classes to faculty 123 
Number of classes per faculty Suh 
Students ‘enrolled by major —to faculty a 8.9 
Faculty per degrees a ~ on 


77-78 Budget per faculty (in 000’s) $26.7 $67.9 


76-77 Budget per student enrolled in classes ~~ $188.00 $541.00 
iw $31,257 


76-77 Budget per class $4,548 
76-77 Budget per. students by major $2,991 $5,774 


16-77 Budget per degrees awarded $8,033 $25 469 


76-77 Students to rooms .023 .042 


16-77 Square feet per student 5.02 12.80 


Although it should come as a suprise:to no one, the table 
shows that the natural sciences have more faculty; have a 
higher percentage of their faculty in the tenure stream (not 
temporary) and although they have a lower percentage of 
new appointments, they also have a lower percentage of 
losses so that, over time, they tend to gain more that the 
other divisions. 4 


-243~«*«CS'T 


Additionally, the natural sciences get more than twice the 
funding of the other divisions; and while the funding in the 
other divisions tends to fluctuate or decline, the relative 
percentage of funding for the natural sciences has increased 
over the years. In the context of a declining economy, and 
with the understanding that the cuts will hit hardest in the 
social sciences and humanities, it is logical to expect these 
trends to continue and exacerbate. 

In the context of the reorganization proposal, it is 
important to relate the rhetoric of change with the historical" 
tendencies. For example, during the recent open forums it 
has been asserted that budget and program cuts will be made 
in those areas that are least efficient. It has also been stated 
that the cuts will be guided by student demand—that the 
most popular programs will recieve the fewest cuts. 


Judging by past performance, it appears that neither of 
these criteria have played a particularly important role in 
funding decisions, for while the social sciences are both-the 
most popular, and the most ‘cost efficient’, they continue to 
decline. 

As the second chart reveals, the social sciences have a 
greater percentage of students enrolled in their courses, a 
higher enrollment in their courses by students who are 
majors in the discipline, a higher percentage of degrees 
awarded, and a higher number of courses. ; 

In terms of efficiency, the second chart also reveals that 
the social sciences have a higher number of students 
enrolled in their courses per faculty, a higher number of 
students in the major per faculty, and much more efficient 
use of the available room space. 

Clearly, if the administration truely based its future 
economce decisions on cost-efficiency and student demand, 
UCSC would have to reverse its current funding tendencies. 
Given the nature of the control over higher education, it is 
not likely that such a reversal will take place, although it is 
equally important to remember that all economic changes 
take place in an equally socia/ environment and the funding 
designs for UCSC could be rearranged if people set their 
creative minds to it. 
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ONLY WANTS A 
FIRST RATE CREW! 


STUDENTS*— HOUSEWIVES 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


OPENINGS NOW... 
RIDE OPERATORS — ARCADE ATTENDANTS 
— CASHIERS 


3 hr. 


Call the Boardwalk — 


423-5590 
APPLY in Person 


*18 yrs. or over 
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EDITORIAL 


is becoming increasingly remote. 


The economy | 
out of control 


The economy is a sick beast. Crises upon crises are inflicted upon it like 

. 80 many symptoms of the same disease. Inflation silently steals money out 
of our pockets. The job market—particularily for liberal arts grads— 
remains bleak and the prospects for most of us ever owning our own homes 


Despite the obvious severity of the crisis, economists offer us few 
convincing insights into its cause. But amidst the confusion there are at 
~ least two consistent threads in the economic events of the seventies. The 
first is that income distribution is becoming more polarized and those at the 


bottom rung of the income ladder are the people hit hardest by inflation and 
unemployment. The second is that corporate profits have invariably 
reached record levels in times of greatest “crisis.” 

The recession of 1973-‘75 was the first profitable economic downturn in 
history. The middle class tax revolt that followed has benefitted big 
business far more than the “little guy.” Finally this year’s gas “shortage,” 
like the last one, has already boosted oil company profits to unprecedented 


heights. 


The one trend that gives rise to hope is that people are becoming more 
aware that the interest of giant corporations are incompatible with those of 


the majority of the population. 


LETTERS 


‘NO SUPPER TONIGHT 


Dear Editor, 

The Recall Liddicoat Campaign deplores 
the unfortunate cover on the April 14 CHP 
for several reasons: 1) We donot believe in 
or practice harrassment, name-calling, or 
any other kind of assault—verbal, journal- 
istic, or otherwise. We intend to stick to the 
issues in our campaign, 2) Whether intended 
or not, it is just this kind of act that 
contributes to widening the gap between 
“town and gown,” as Liddicoat puts it. 3) 
It erroneously linked up thé present recall 
with the last recall (of Borovatz and Baldwin) 
by captioning the picture “Son of Recall...” 
The present recall is very different from the 
former recall in the following ways: - 

a) The recall against Borovatz and Baldwin 
had no substantive charges against these 
supervisors, and was motivated. solely by 
political differences and self-interest. b) 
The present recall against Mrs. Liddicoat 
is founded upon charges of malfeasance 
(illegal behavior), misfeasance (improper- 


behavior), and non-feasance (non-perform- 


ance of duties), and these charges are 
documented from the public records. 

If you support.our campaign, as we trust 

_you do, it would be to our benefit for you to 

clear this up and, in the future, stick to the 

issues. 
Sincerely, 
Jackie Christeve 


Dear Editor, 

I’ve been a devoted reader of CHP since 
back when it was simply ‘““Campus News.” 
I believe you usually exercise good judge- 
ment in your reflection of campus views. 

Unfortunately, your April 19th front 
page picture of Supervisor Liddicoat is in 
poor taste, to say the least. The same goes 
for the accompanying headline. There really 
is no need to resort to such editorial tactics. 

Sincerely, 
Pat Pfremmer 


Dear Editor, 

If you can stop blowing bubbles, and 
other. childish enjoyments for a moment, I 
wish to say that you need more than to be 
spanked and sent home to bed without your 
suppers. 

Your pictures of Mrs. Liddicoat with the 
cross-hairs of a telescopic sight superimposed 
on it, is an assasination threat. It incites 
other irresponsible, drug stimulated, young- 
old people to violence. You and others 
responsible. should be put in prison to get 
a sober view of reality. This would be the 
best thing that ever happened to you. You 


- need to come out of the mental pollution of 


““Never-Never Land on the Hill’—or 


* “Shangri-La on the Hill’-—a great vacation 


spot. 
Virginia P, Raisback 
Los Gatos 


Dear Editor, 

I was appalled to see the covéf On your 
April 19 issue depicting a local political 
leader in what appear to be the cross sights 
of a gun. Whether or not one agrees with 
the political philosophy of another, the 
suggestion to correct differences by violence 
is wrong. 

Recently the City Council and I have 
had long discussions with the chancellor 
and his staff in an effort to improve “town 
and gown’’ relations. This cover which you 
present only helps widen this chasm. 


Sincerely, 
John G. Mahaney, M.D. 
Mayor 


City on a Hill regrets if anyone was 
offended by the cover of our last issue. The 
intent of the graphic was merely to present 
Supervisor Liddicoat as the target of a 
recall, and nothing more. Any other infer- 


ences were not intentional. ei 


DATED PROCESSING 


Dear Editor, 
Crown College had the distinction of 
being chosen the first UCSC teaching 


_ agency whose narrative evaluations would 


be recorded under a new computer-based 
system. This. SCRIPT system, as it is 
called, apparentlyran into a snag, for as 
yet no evaluations by Crown Fellows, 
whether for College or Board sponsored 
courses, have survived the “testing stage.” 
Our information at the moment is that 
students may expect their evaluations in 
another two to four weeks. I think students 
should know that this long delay is to be 
attributed not to any dilatory inclinations 
on the part of the Crown faculty but to the 
vagaries of modern technology. 
Sincerely, 
S.B. Puknat 
Provost 


ACLU TO YOU, TOO 


Dear Editor, 
In an article in your April 19 issue the 
following paragraph appeared: 
The American Civil Liberties 
was so impressed with Jenkins’ 
case that they offered to repre- 
sent him in court. Jenkins re- 
fused however, because it would — 
mean replacing his own lawyer, 
Raymond Grueneich, with 2 ACLU 
appointed attorneys, but he is ask- 
ing the ACLU to file amicus briefs. 
The first difficulty with the statement is 
that there are at least 2 Jenkins cases: one 
already filed; the other(s) contemplated. 
The filed case is a $500,000 plus defama- 
tion action which Telford Smith filed against 


-Tim Jenkins and 100 Does. ACLU has 


never offered to represent Jenkins in that 
principle case, nor have they been requested 
to do so. 


The prospect of ACLU involvement so 
far has been with respect to a collateral 
case which hopefully will be filed in the 
Court of Appeal to prevent the trial of the 
main case. We presented this collateral 
case to the Santa Cruz County Chapter of 
the ACLU and they were indeed impressed 
by the First Amendment issues presented. 
The chapter recommended that the Northern 
California Branch of ACLU either submit 
n amicus brief in support of Jenkins’ 
petition for a writ of prohibition, or if 
Jenkins consented, to even appear as his 
formal attorney in the collateral case. We 
are hopeful of being able to raise sufficient 
funds to enable us to take primary respon- 
sibility for this collateral case. I also have 
an update to report. The Northern California 
Branch of ACLU has declined to commit 
itself to an amicus brief at this time. After 
complimenting my previous work in the 
case, Branch staff attommey Margaret Crosby 
suggested that they had full confidence that 
the case would be competently presented 
and that ACLU would have little to add. 
Civil Liberties are too important for us to 
leave to the intellectual and other resources 
of any single attorney or even the ACLU. 
After the issuance of an Alternative Writ, I 
intend to remind the Northern California 
Branch of other cases in which they have 
provided valuable support to other excellent 
private counsel. Behind all of this is the 
premise that we will somehow garner 
sufficient financial support from the com- 
munity to launch the petition for the writ of 


_ prohibition or even to proceed with the 


defense of the main case. 
Peace and freedom, 
Raymond C. Grueneich 


_ RIVER OF 
AIR OF DICE 


Dear Editor, 

In your 12 April issue you include a 
short’ article on the San Lorenzo River 
flood danger in which you quote prelimi- 
nary calculations I have made indicating 
that the probability exists of sand in the 
channel being swept away by severe storm. 
This is an incomplete and misleading 
statement regarding the state of the prob- 


lem. I did submit written testimony to the - 


meeting on March 26 which relates to the 
nature of the flood problem and also the 
significance of sediment transport in the 
channel. The San Lorenzo River Channel 
is now back. up to its natural gradient; it 
was originally dredged far below this point 
in 1958 when the Corps of Engineers 
completed the “flood control project.”’ The 
natural response of any river when its bed 
has been dredged or its gradient has been 
altered, would be to return to that equil- 
ibrium grade through deposition. The 
result has been that the flood peak which 
the channel had been built to control 
(about the 150 year flood event), can no 
longer be contained within the channel. 
The question is—what magnitude flood 
can be ‘‘controlled” and can anything be 
done to improve the situation? The ans- 
wer to the first question is probably a 35 or 
40 year storm. The answer to the second is 
uncertain at present although we can look 
at several options, all expensive bypro- 
ducts of a poor engineering project. One 
additional input to this problem regards the 
sediment the river can either erode or 
deposit. There is still uncertainty as to how 
much, if any, sediment would be removed 
during a major flood, and therefore if the 
channel can control somewhat higher flood 
flows. There is little data yet on this 


‘problem although we are in the process of 


working with the city to gather some 
information. The counterpart to this ques- 
tion is if the channel is dredged, how long 


_May it take to fill it back up again? Our 


work indicates a large flood event could fill 

it up in a single year, at least the river can 

carry enough sand to fill up this volume 
with little trouble. 

I hope this clarifies the situation to some 

degree. 

Sincerely, 

Gary B. Griggs 

Associate Professor 

Earth Sciences 


ENOUGH MALE 
RAMBLINGS 


Dear Editor, 

I appreciate CHP’s efforts to incorporate 
creative writing into your format—it helps 
to relieve the heat from the political blast- 
furnace. But please, let’s have something 
new next time. One male “rambling” story 
a year is quite enough. 

Sincerely, 
Peggy Borgman 
Cowell 


KEEP IT UP | 
Dear Editor, 

Just thought I'd let you know what a fine 
issue you had last week. You are about the 
only paper around that cares much about 
women’s issues. I also think that lately 
you’ve had the most interesting and readable 
paper in town. Where did you find this guy 
Carter Young anyway? I think he’s so fine, 
probably the best writer in town. Keep it 
up. 

Yours, 
Janice Klein 
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Solar celebration 
begins today 


by the Santa Cruz Sun Day Coalition 


One year ago on May 3, 1978, the nation celebrated the 
first Sun Day, a day to recognize the great potential of solar 
energy. People involved in the celebration included Jimmy 
Carter, Jerry Brown, and more importantly, million of 
citizens throughout the country. In Santa Cruz, there was a 
fair, a symposium, a sunrise service, and a greenhouse 


workshop. Santa Cruz’s effort was declared one of ten best . 


in the country. 

This year, the Santa Cruz Sun Day Coalition has chosen 
_the theme “Children Under the Sun” to coincide with the 
Interntional Year of the Child. The Sun Day Coalition has 
run a poster contest with the winner, by a 6th grader, the 
official Sun Day publicity poster. Educational packets for 
grades 1-5, 6-8, and 9-12 (funded in large part by UCSC) 
were compiled by Coalition members and distributed to 
teachers throughout Santa Cruz County. Many of the 
Coalition members have gone into schools and given 
classroom presentations, assemblies, solar project work- 
shops, and taken kids on field trips. more are planned. (If 
you're a teacher and would like some activity for your class, 
contact Holly Townes at 423-6180 or 462-3300.) 

Planned for the general public is the following: 


*Exhibits on various aspects of alternative energy 


‘May 3&5 Pacific Garden Mall, 11 amto 5 pm 
Santa Cruz 

May 4 Capitola Mall = 11 amto 5pm 

May 6 Peck Plaza, Watsonville 11 amto5 pm 


*Tours of Solar Homes 
May 5 Downtown Santa Cruz 
May 6 Downtown Watsonville 


*Library Displays 


Leaving 1 & 3:30 pm 
Leaving 1 & 3:30 pm 


McHenry 5/3 to 5/18 
Santa Cruz 4/18 to 5/18 
Scotts Valley 4/29 to 5/31 
Watsonville 4/29 to 5/31 


Happy Sun Day! 


Be alive on May 5 


On Saturday, May 5, 1979, the Chicano community at 
UCSC will culminate a week of cultural activities with a 
program in commemoration of “El Cinco de Mayo.” 
MECHA extends an enthusiastic invitation to the entire 
UCSC community to celebrate this historic date in Mexi- 
can history. 

On May 5, 1862, an outnumbered and ill-equipped group 
of Mexican peasants soundly defeated the invading French 
forces near the city of Puebla, Mexico. This embarrassing 
defeat of the French army, one of the few worldwide during 
the Napoleonic era, signaled the end of the French occupa- 
tion of the Mexican nation. 

Today, this historic event symbolizes the courage and 
tenacity of the Mexican/Chicano race to resist oppressive 
domination. Annually, this day has become an occasion for 
commemoration and celebration for Mexicanos/Chicanos 
throughout Axtlan, (the American Southwest). 

The program will commence at 3:00 pm with guest 
speaker Rudy Escobedo. Mr. Escobedo, a former UCSC 
student, is currently completing his doctorate at UC 
Berkeley in the School of Political Science. He will address 
the issue of Chicano political consciousness. 

The keynote address will be delivered by Dr. Lea Ybarra, 
faculty member in the La Raza Studies Department at 
California State University, Fresno. Ms. Ybarra received 
her PhD in sociology from UC Berkeley; she is interested 
and has focused much of her research on the Chicano 
family. Dr. Ybarra has done extensive work in the com- 
munity and will speak on the utilization of a college 
education by Chicanos for their communities. . 

The program will also include traditional Mariachi 
music, Mexican folkloric dance by UCSC’s own Los 
Mejicas and will conclude with a disco/salsa dance. All of 
the above activities will take place at Cowell College, who 
the committee wishes to thank for their hospitality and 


helpfulness. —Ernesto Garza and Carlos Frausto 
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1970’s passivism: solar energy 


Active? Passive? What are these solar crazies talking 
about? When most people think about solar energy, they 
envision collectors, painted black, on a roof. These collec- 
tors “catch” the sun’s energy, heating either air or liquid, 


which act as a medium to transfer the heat either directly to. 


space or water, or to some type of storage. In this type of a 
system, known as an active system, the air or liquid is 
moved by mechanical means, e.g. fans, pumps. 

On the other hand, there are passive systems, also known 
as natural. Here the idea is to design a building so that it 
does not need an external heating (or cooling) source. Both 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans were known to have used 
passive design techniques. In the 13th Century, Native 
Americans built Mesa Verde in Colorado, a classic example 
of passive design. 


The basic ingredients for passive are: 1) to put most of the . 


windows on the southside of the house; 2) to put a lot of 
thermal mass into the structure; and 3) to insulate very well. 


An overhang over the south wall can be used to keep 
summer sun (which is low) in. The floor and walls should be 
made of stone, concrete, adobe, masonry, or contain water, 
so they can absorb the sun coming in during the day. When 
the house cools at night, the heat stored in the mass radiates 
into the house to keep it warm. It is important to use 
insulation such as curtains or shutters when the sun goes 
down so that the heat is not lost to the outside. During the 
summer, heat is absorbed by the mass during the day and by 
venting the house at night, things. are kept cool. With 
temperatures rising into the 90s and 100s on summer days, 
passive solar homes in Davis maintain temperatures in the 
70s even on very hot days. 

—Scott Roseman 


Support UFW and march to Cabrillo 


A Cinco de Mayo Rally in support of the current 
farmworkers’ strike is scheduled at the Cowell Courtyard 
this Friday, May 4 at 10:30 a.m. It will be followed by a 
carpool to Capitola to join a march and rally with Dolores 
Huerta, UFW vice-president. 

The UFW strike is moving northward with the lettuce 
harvest into the Santa Cruz-Salinas area. The very exis- 
tence of the union is being threatened through a concerted 
attack by the growers involving massive use of strike- 
breakers, court injunctions, and media manipulation. 

Since 1963, the UFW has been fighting for the right to 
represent the interests of farmworkers. Now for the first 
time, they are striking for a decent wage. The union is 
seeking a raise over a three-year period from $3.70 an hour 
to $5.25 an hour, including benefits. 5,000 farmworkers 
statewide are currently striking, and as the lettuce harvest 
expands to the Santa Cruz County-Salinas area, thousands 
more are expected to join. 

In response, the anti-union forces are actively recruiting 
strikebreakers and intimidating pickets with increasing 
numbers of Highway Patrol and Sheriff's deputies. In 
February, one striker, Rufino Contreras, was shot to death 
on the picketline. Although the shot was fired from a group 
of strikebreakers and grower foremen, charges against them 
were dismissed last week due to “insufficient evidence.” In 
other court actions, injunctions have been obtained limiting 
the number of pickets. Locally, Sheriff Al Noren and the 
Board of Supervisors have limited the size of UFW flag 
staffs to one-quarter imch thick. 

Growers have also launched a huge, slick media cam- 
paign attacking the Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
(ALRB) and accusing the union of being anti-human rights. 


Apparently arguing that an employer’s right to hire and fire 
is a “human rights” issue, ads have appeared decrying the 
union’s use of hiring halls, a long-established union tradi- 
tion. The growers have also accused the union of being anti- 
human rights because it is opposed to the god-given “‘right- 
to-work”’ of the strikebreakers. 

The growers have claimed that they are unable to raise 
wages more than 7 percent a year because of Carter’s wage 
and price guidelines. Lettuce prices, not subject to any 
guidelines, have risen 65 percent in Salinas Valley and 110 
percent in the Imperial Valley in the last year. At the same 
time, workers receiving less than $4.00/hr., including most 
farmworkers, are not subject to any wage guidelines. 

The UFW has won before, thanks to strong public 
support. This strike may well mean life.or death for the 
union. Support the strike. Boycott Chiquita bananas and 
iceberg lettuce. Come to the'rally. There will be speakers 
from MECHA, talking about Chicano struggles on campus, 
from the San Jose Anti-Bakke Decision Coalition who will : 
discuss Chicano struggles in the San Jose community, and a 
speaker from the picket line in Watsonville. If you have a 
car, bring it for the car-pool. The union can only win with the 
help of the people. With your help, SI SE PUEDE! 
Friday, May 4: 

10:30 Rally at Cowell Courtyard 

11:30 Carpool to 41st Avenue 

12:00 March from 41st Avenue and Capitola to 
Cabrillo College field with Dolores Huerta, UF W lst 
Vice President 

Tuesday, May 8 

8:00 p.m. “Fighting for Our Lives’’—a film about 
the 1973 UFW Strike. Free at Merrill Dining Hall. 
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Befriend a dean a day 
by Dan Golden 


Professor Robert Adams has been the dean of Social 
Sciences at UCSC for five years. Under proposals for 
reorganization, Dean Adams is due to become the chief 
administrator of Stevenson and Merrill Colleges next fall. If 
he was a political candidate, one would suppose that he 
could run for office on his record. Unfortunately, his record 
as dean is his greatest liability. 

Two weeks, ago I wrote that Dean Adams record reveals 
a case study in the use and abuse of power on this campus. 
He has ‘opposed interdisciplinary studies and withheld 
resources from them. He has covered up the scandalously 
light workload required of professors in the psychology 
board at the same time that students were experiencing 
difficulties in getting psych classes. He was a major backer 
of the unpopular grade option proposal. 

Since those charges were made, I have been approached 
many of the friends of Dean Adams. These friends have 
given me new information on the dean’s shortcomings and 
have made many suggestions about how he might better do 
hisjob. 

Dean Adams’ friends have suggested that the psych 
board workload cover-up is only the tip of the iceberg. 


According to several of his friends, the dean has also. 


allowed professors in the sociology board to offer fewer 
classes. ; 

In a letter to this paper, Professor George Von der Muhll 
denied that Dean Adams had influenced the Academic 
Senate Committee on Undergraduate Courses and Curric- 
ulum (CUCC) in its decision to recommend the grade 
option proposal (CHP 4/19/79). He did establish however, 
that Dean Adams had approached the CUCC to argue for 
the grade option. Von der Muhll, clearly a friend of the 
dean, went on to state that the CUCC rejected the dean’s 
argument on its merits, but later recommended the grade 
option proposal anyway. 

The friends of Dean Adams have made many suggestions 
about how the dean could better do his job. Some have 
suggested that his lack of support has crippled the anthropo- 
Jogy board. Anthropology is a popular major nationwide, 
but in the past five years UCSC has lost four noted anthro 
professors. His friends argue that the deans’s to blame. 

With this and much more coming to light, it is time to 
question whether Dean Adams is qualified to assume the 
role of chief administrator of two colleges. Clearly, his 
record shows that he has not acted in the best interests of the 
student body. 

Accordingly, a new campuswide student organization is 
being initiated. The group, called Friends of Dean Adams 
(FDA) will strive for excellence in administration. FDA 
has one suggestion: assign Robert Adams a full teaching 
load in the fall quarter. This should help the overburdened 
economics board. 


Additionally, FDA has one demand. We demand that the 


UCSC Administration hold a referendum on the question of 
whether the deans of the academic divisions should take 
over the colleges. On this vital part of the reorganization 
plan, the will of the UCSC community must be heard. 


nn 
continued from 5 


_ The Whole Earthers, who are members of the collective, 
non-profit organization Riptide, have been at the University 
for almost ten years. Teachout says they are very willing to be. 
flexible in their mode of operation: to expand their hours, 
change their menu, and apply for a beer and wine license. The 
one thing which they are not willing to do is to serve meat. (fish 
and chicken—maybe!) The Whole Earth was founded on the 
premise that a meat diet is socio-economically unsound and 
their goal has always been to offer a quality alternative to the 
standard meat-oriented restaurant menu. Teachout also 
points out that students can get meat at almost any of the 
campus coffeeshops and she wants to continue to offer 
something different. An informal survey taken at the Whole 
Earth this quarter indicates that students are generally more 
than satisfied with the restaurant’s performance—and both 
the Whole-Earth workers and the university food services 
seem hopeful of reaching some sort of compromise on the new 
restaurant contract. 
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Rugby: you are who you beat 


by Richard Rollo 


ince I was, as one fine person put it, “A 
S to the sport of rugby,” I was 
naturally more than somewhat pleased 
to discover that rugby players are not, in fact, 
towering brutes with missing teeth and scar- 
red features who reek with the stench of 
sweaty lions. Nor do they play the game 
merely to produce casualties which they will 
later roast upon great spits as they lie around 
guzzling fermented virgin’s blood and grunt- 
ing obscenities at one another with the osten- 
sible attempt of communication in mind. On 
the contrary, I found them to be a thoroughly © 
enthusiastic group playing a game that is 
much more civilized than anyone gives them 
much more civilized than anyone gives 
credit. 

Last week, in the cold rain, the Bank of 
England RFC (Rugby Football Club,) on 
tour of California from their home in London, 
played a game of unparalleled excitement 
against the UCSC RFC before a particutarly 
hearty group of spectator. The high level of 
teamwork and skill exhibited by both teams made for a 
thrilling game to watch. 

I was amazed to discover that though rugby is a tough and 
rugged game played by equally tough and rugged people, 
there exists absolutely no animosity between the opposing 
teams. Rather, they treat one another with sincere comrade- 
ship both before and after the game, an attribute existing 
only in the most civilized of sports. 

I was also impressed to find that contrary to my precon- 
ceived ideas of the game, the object is certainly not to 


neeiety round your opponent. Nor is thattype of behavior ' 


necessary or tolerated: it would bring the game down to an 
oppressive level of hostility. A blatant and malevolent 
attempt at such a thing is not taken too kindly by the type of 
fun-loving men.who play for the express and noble purpose 
of enjoying themselves and improving their skills, and as 
they fully realize throughout their entire consciousness, 
improvement and hostility do not mix. 

Though the UCSC RFC lost the game by a paltry margin 


of one point, it is contrary to their immensely enthusiastic 


Sh 


nature to sulk and make up absurd little 
excuses for their defeat. Instead, their atti- 
‘tude was universally one of: “That was fun. 
You taught us a great deal and we appreciate 
it. Now, let us drink!” It is assuredly apparent 
that any individual.or team which adopts that 
that attitude is destined to reach an even 
higher degree of excellence as has certainly 
been shown by the UCSC RFC. 

The sport of Rugby has a particular custom 
attached to it which, to my mind, exists only 
in that sport to such a universal degree. That 
is, after every game, the two teams together 

have an extremely animated party, well 

stocked with the appropriate food and drink. 
It is the perfect time for the two clubs to get © 
together and enjoy each other’s hospitality in 
a manner which promotes the overall good 
feelings exhibited in every game. 

As one would suspect of a naturally hearty 
group such as they are, the parties usually 
turn out to be magnificently rowdyish, drunken 
brawls of lecherous young men, singing filthy 
songs of immorality and disharmony as they 
consume ever-greater quantities of beer. All 
this, however, is in the spirit of good fun and 
without:the slightest hint of maleyolence to mar an other-. 
wise happy occasion. ; 

I would strongly recommend that those who have never 
seen the sport of Rugby, go down and watch sometime. It 
will, I assure you, be a fun, entertaining, and enjoyable 
investment of time, because the club’s enthusiasm is 
extremely contagious. I am also sure one will find that aside 
from their roguish appearance, the club members are 

considerate gentlemen at heart and would be more than 
happy, if asked, to answer any questions one might have 
about the game they enjoy so thoroughly. 
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STUDENT BODY PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVE 
The Student Committee on Committees announces that it will be 
accepting applications from May 10 to May 17 from students 
interested in running for the post of 1979-80 Student Body 
Presidents’ Council Representative from the Santa Cruz campus. The 
election is slated for May 29 and 30. | 


The SBPC Representative is the spokesperson for Santa Cruz 
students at Systemwide and Regental meetings as a member of the 


Student Body President's Council. ; | 

The SBPC serves as the Board of Directors for the UC Student Lobby, 
develops policy which the lobby executes, and gives testimony at the 
Regents’ meetings in support of student concerns. 

The position is unpaid (travel expenses to SBPC and Regents’ meetings are 
covered) and requires attendance at monthly SBPC and Regents’ meetings 


throughout the year. 

The SBPC Representative will also be the student authorized to represent Santa Cruz 
students in the collective bargaining process. The Berman Act which goes into effect 
July 1, 1979, grants collective bargaining rights to University employees and contains a 
section entitling a student representative to sit in on the negotiations between the University 
and its employees, commenting at “reasonable” times. The act stipulates that “if no official 
student body association exists” at a campus, as is the case at Santa Cruz, “students may elect and 
designate a representative.” 

With the addition of collective bargaining participation to the SBPC Representative's role, the position takes 
on new and increased importance for students. All interested students are encouraged to apply by 
completing an application form available at the Campus Activities Office (Redwood Building). 
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Mad-caps on horizon 


Velvet Cale 


by Wayne Francis Tackabury 


One can be reduced to several pointless tendencies when 
talking about New York underground genius and madcap- 
in-residence, John Cale. One is anecdotalizing about certain 
celebrated incidents, like the time he turned a few heads at 
Tanglewood Academy of Music some sixteen years ago by 
giving.a recital of walking out on stage with a flower and 
screaming at it until it died. Another pitfall is to resort to 
namedropping; it could be said that were it not for 
Welshman Cale, such production clients of his as Iggy and 
the Stooges, Patti Smith, and Jonathan Richman and the 
Modern Lovers might never have seen vinyl. 


Performance 


But ultimately, Cale’s crowning achievement is his own 


_ work, on two brilliant records with Velvet Underground 


over a decade ago, and over half a dozen on his own since his 
departure from the Velvets. 

The Velvets, which, in their heyday featured Lou Reed 
and German damsel of doom Nico, were retrospectively as 
important a sixties rock outfit as the Beatles, Dylan, or any 
of ’em. On their first two and best album, Andy Warhol 
Presents the Velvet Underground and Nico and White 
Light/White Heat, Reed’s uncompromising tunes, Cale’s 
eerie viola and revolutionary tape effects, and Maureen 
Tucker’s drumming like a short-circuiting metronome crea- 
ted a sound which was immediately alluring and at least ten 
years ahead of its time. 

But pressures of a group which garnered very little of the 
contemporary acclaim it deserved forced Cale into depart- 
ing late in 1968. After a year of participation in various New 
York modern classical music projects and convincing 
himself he could do it, Cale launched a solo career which 
was to result in sporadic but consistently excellent solo 
releases. 

A look at Cale’s diverse releases and you get an idea of 
the futility of attempting to slap the confining epithet of “the 
Father of the new wave,” or any label for that matter, on 
somebody this completely unique. Following a weak debut 
album, Vintage Violence, on Paris 1919 Cale went on a 
search through Europe in the array of pieces ranging from 
the classically-styled title track to the scorching hard rock of 
““Macbeth,” on an album which featured backing from some 

. of L.A.’s finest musicians, including the members of Little 
Feat. The very out-of-print Academy in Peril brought out 


Final 
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Cale’s classical influences and talent for string arrange- 
ments, especially in the title suite, which Cale had written 
years earlier at Tanglewood. ‘ 

Fear is the album that inspired the image of Cale as the 
lurching sociopath, as a result of songs like ‘Fear is a Man’s 
Best Friend” and “Gun,” which looked at the inevitability 
and impotence of violence and paranoia in a modern world. 
This theme dominates S/ow Dazzle, which features a cover 
version of Elvis Presley’s ‘Heartbreak Hotel” which 
simply must be heard to be believed. These two albums and 
the one after them Helen of Troy, featured the backing of 
Island Records Luminaries like Phil Manzanera, Brian 
Eno, and Chris Spedding. Helen of Troy, Cale’s best album 
if there is just one best album, ranged in its content from 
“Keep a Close Watch,” a straight pop song which puts the 
likes of Burt Bacharach and Barry Manilow to shame, to the 
briliant paranoia of “Sudden Death” and “Leaving it Up to 
You” ~ 

But an excellent 12-inch single, Animal Justice which 
was released in 1977 is John Cale’s last record to date. “I’m 
a better producer than I am performer” he has said, but 
there’s quite a few albums’ worth of evidence that he’s 
underestimating himself, and he’ll probably prove as much 
when he plays Cowell College dining hall on Friday May 4. 

At $5 for tickets ($4 for UCSC students, $3 for Cowell), 
John Cale’s concert at Cowell this Friday should prove rank 
with Roxy Music at the Civic last week as one of the finest 
concerts here in recent memory. Although less predicatble 
than a nuclear reactor, Cale never disappoints. 0 


Going for baroque 


by Brian McClure and Carter Young 


Your intrepid low-life reporters were assigned the hardest 
story of their depraved lives; covering a “cultural” event. At 
the Laurel Community Center, the Festival of Living Music 
presented a night of “Intoxicated Music.” We don’t know 
“much about classical music, but we've got the hotline on 
intoxicants; besides they gave us free tickets. In keeping 
with the spirit of things, we came fortified with a pint of Lem 

Motlow’s No. 7. - 

“So; broke music, yeah?” 

“Nah; not broke music, It’s baroque, bah-roke.” 

“Bar-oak? Yeah, I know the place, it’s down the street, 
they got these...”” 

“No, I don’t think that’s quite it, but, uh, where were we?” 

“They sound like a baroqu-en record.” 

“‘All baroque down you mean.” 

“Right, you know, Muddy Waters.” 

“Sure, bloozin’ and boozin’. Gimme that bottle.” 

“‘What are they doing now?” 

“I think they’re tuning up. Takes ’em longer than the 
Dead.” 

““What’s this, singing in German?” 


““Maybe they think we’re Nazis.” 

“You better watch that racist stuff, I might just slice off 
your ear.” 

“So what. Can’t hear anyway.” 

“Should buy themselves some Fender twin reverbs.” 

*‘Here, here.” 

“Not here, wait till we’re outside.” 

“They won’t notice the smoke.” 

“Look, this is a pretty low octane event.” 

“Right, put this one on the back burner.” 

“This will hardly do as a review.” 

“It’s classical in that sense.” 

“Sure, let’s be classy and style out of this place.” 

“Can’t; they got us locked in.” 

Finally they let us out. It wasn’t so bad really; everyone 
stood up and clapped for five minutes. it wasn’t like 
Winterland though; they didn’t turn the strobe on that little 
mirrored ball. Maybe it’s because we’re barbarians (can’t 
get into anything without a beat) but it was all over our 
heads. Anyway, we decided to beat the heat at the nearest 
tavern with some iced Tanqueray.0 


—The above is not a reflection on the excellent quality of 


the performance. 
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The dangerous Daddies 


by Andrew Galloway 


a 
ouglas Gower’s Daddies is a play that puts new 
D:«= of the American Male to the test. The danger 
of such a title and setting (Christmas Eve, the wife 


and kids out shopping) is that it creates a home atmosphere, 
that is either nourishing or suffocating. In this case it creates 


Theatre Review 

a genuine and always pressing background to a tense 
confrontation between a settled lover and a wandering 
husband, over the woman who has been living with the very 
fatherly lover, George (Michael Griggs), and avoiding the 
less conventional husband, Carl (Pete Gallatin). To avoid a 
clash, the apartment dwelling, West Coast lover tries to make 
the visiting Applachian husband welcome, but this hospital- 
ity is too evidently spiteful, from the peevish game of chess 
to the constant offer of a drink instead of a handshake, even 
here showing his double-edged domesticity (‘‘a fifth of 
brandy, that she used to make a fruit cake—what could be 
more safe than that?”’). The Applachian husband Carl, in 
broken suspenders, a woodsman’s shirt, and heavy boots, 
seems to have abandoned any personal family life or 
background—he refuses the liquor because he has joined the 
World Family Church, an organization with an ideology that 
frees him, he claims, from worrying about distinctions like 
husband or lover. 


But this thin veneer of eminently Californian philosophy 
is torn off by George’s insistent tauntings, to expose Carl's 
more vulnerable, though richer, heritage of Applachian 
family: Chevrolet automobiles, and dreams of returning to 
the farm with his straying wife. Domesticity thus becomes a 
broader theme, the home of one’s fathers, the ties to a 
traditional background, all of which are missing for the west 
coast apartment dweller George. But George too—pacing, 
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overweight, hypertense—has his own deepest ties there, in 
the apartment. “I didn’t mean to come disrupting everything 
in your home,” Carl says. “In my soul!” George protests. 
The domestic hopes of the two men are the poles between 
which the woman, never seen in the play, shuttles, expend- 
ing her ambitious drive between their hopes of settling 
down. 


Daddies is an intensely American drama, the stifling 
sense of childhood and home, the bulky Christmas tree, the 
child-sized school desks, the overstuffed couch, is given a 
kind of embarrasingly national significance. 


It quickly becomes the setting for the two men to become 
more childlike, as they regress by means of game-playing, 
with chess and withholding the gifts they have for each 
other, and the brandy, to a competition of two boys, shown 
in George’s malicious pranks and Carl’s fighting anger. All 
that was most adult about them, the philosophy and the 
chess, the parental concern and pride, is stripped away. The 
of childhood, their common love for the woman, as well as 
that most insidious national mood, Christmas cheer, draw 
them to a viscious confrontation, that leads to a breakdown 
and reconciliation. 


All that was most adult about 
them, the philosophy and the 
chess, is stripped away. 


“Everything here is tainted by another life,” George 
says, before he violently breaks a picture of the children, and 
weeps, clutching Carl’s arms. That other life is the overlap 
of two families, the west coast that the woman has led to,, 


‘and the Applachian family that George must acknowledge; 


but it is also the life of his own childhood. Both George and 
Carl are finally portrayed by the playwright Douglas 
Gower, _ with such love and humani 
were painted from the veiwpoint of a “child. 0 


—— Soom — 
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Join the many satisfied people 
who have found a totally unique 
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SUNDAY 5/6 
MONDAY 5/7. 
thru Thurs. 5/10 


, that it is as if they 


215 ESPLANADE 475-9930 


Li 


NUMBER 


OR { 
WE'LL ANSWER jf 


"ANSWERING SERVICE 
425-5211 
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LOW COST 
Auto 
Insurance 
for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


by Bonzo Fury 


to be shown in Central California and the first on 

the West Coast in more than a decade will open in the 
Mary Porter Sesnon Gallery at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, Sunday, May 13, and run through graduation 
day, Sunday, June 17. 

The extensive show, containing some 70 etchings, dry- 
points, engravings, aquatints, lithographs and linocuts by 
the Spanish master, will amount to a retrospective of his 
work as a printmaker from 1904 to 1968. 

The entire exhibit, from locating and selecting of works to 

be shown to shipping, insuring, hanging and conducting 
guided tours, is all in the hands of a dozen undergraduate 
tudent at UC Santa Cruz. . 
Mostly art history majors, the students are enrolled in a 
College Five course called “Pictures at an Exhibition: An 
troduction to museum Work,” offered by Nan Rosenthal of 
the College ‘Five faculty. : 

Rosenthal, a product of Sarah Lawrence and Harvard, 


T= first comprehensive exhibit of Picasso graphic 


City on a Hill Press — 3 May, 1979 


insurance 


CALL, U. where she later taught, has offered the course for three 
eo yc years. “The students almost select themselves to be in the 
4 class,” she says. ‘‘After I’ve explained the kinds of talents 
= and interests we need during interviews with prospective 
Sy members of the class, it usually results in a very good 
CAMPUS INSURANCE balance of people.” 


’ As the two-quarter course géts underway, students take 
on the various roles required to plan and mount a major 
show. That includes curators to organize and coordinate; 
registrars to negotiate loans, oversee the shipping of pieces, 
assess their condition before and after the show; designers of 
the exhibit space and installers; catalog editors; and docents 
in charge of guided tours. 


303 Water Street 
(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


OBLIQUE/O.T.LL. Productions 
Proudly Present the Legendary” 


Pirozhky _ 

' Croissants 
Baguettes 
Pate 


ee id 


¢ 

SPECIAL GUEST JJ180 rok isbn 
Friday, May 4, 19799:00pm — 

_-Cowell College Pyramid, UC Santa Cruz 


3 Tickets: $5 General, $4 Student® 
| Available in advance at Cymbaline Records 


“VELVET UNDERGROUND, BRIAN ENO, PATTI SMITH, 

CHRIS SPEDDING, KEVIN AYERS, NICO, TERRY RILEY, 
MODERN LOVERS, IGGY & THE STOOGES, PHIL MANZANERA, 
U.K. SQUEEZE, LEON RUSSEL, IAN HUNTER, ... 


°$3 FOR COWELLITES 


a Raffle Prizes 

+ include: Astrology, 

4) Bagels, Batik, Books, 
ij Candles, Clothes, & 
im Cloth, Kites, and 

Ey) very much more... 
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Picasso Preview 


L’ Oustalou 


118 Locust Street, Santa Cruz 423/5600 
lunch: Tuesday-Friday 
. dinner: Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 


Boulangerie Featuring: 


Tortes, Cakes, and other fine pastries 


Wednesday Night Special: Spaghetti Dinner $5.00 
(includes: Spaghetti, Salad, Bread, & glass of wine) 


‘Phyllis Chesler & Z Budapest 


& Madness,” “About Men,” 
“Women, Money, & Power” 


at Laurel Community Center 


. e” 301 Center, Santa Cruz 426-1317 © 
5 @ A BENEFIT TO HELP PUBLISH 
| i Z BUDAPEST'S NEW BOOK. of 


eI I tase 
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“Everything is done with professional procedures,” says 
Margit Roshal, one of the students in charge of education 
and public relations. “And the course is an excellent way to 
apply what you’ve learned in class. It goes beyond just 
writing papers,” she says, “‘and lets us experience dealing 
with people outside the University. As a result, many 
students in the class are deciding that they would like to go 
into museum work.” 


Cuban 
Cinema 
T: series of Revolutionary Cuban Cinema con- 


tinues tonight at UCSC in Classroom II. The 
films begin at 7:30 and admission is a $1.50. 


The first Cuban film to be released in this country 
theatrically was ‘““Memories of Underdevelopment” (to be 
shown May 17) in 1972, but its debut was shorted lived as 
the Treasury Department confiscated the film. In 1973 
““Memories of Underdeveloped” was released again and 
recieved high critical acclaim and several awards, but the 
director, Tomas Gutierrez Alea, was not allowed into this 
country by the State Department. Since then, Cuban films 
have been slowly and sporadically making their way into the 
United States. 

One of the more interesting documentaries of the evening 
‘is “Hombres De Mal Tiempo” by the Argentine, Alejandro 
-‘Saderman. The film focuses on centagenarian veterans of 
Cuba’s war for independance at the end of last century 
recounting their experiences and directing young actors 
who re-enact the events. 0 
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Author of “Selene,” 
Sunday “Feminist Book of Light 
May 6, 8 p.m. & Shadows 
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Poetry 


Man in an Iron Cage 


In this iron cage limits are felt unavoidable 
Thrown deep to the marrow for blood 

To strive for that realm visible 

In the spirit set free by wild floods. 


The surge of unquenching thirst 
In the face of bars impending all vigor 


At the fight to find the nuance between bad and worst 
Built around this island of mechanical langquour. 


Looking a flower straight in the face 
As it reveals only mysteries and beauty 
What does one do to find a trace? 


Between the street light and the star is strange history. 


. NOs. v 
47 cies 
/ 
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The First Two Pages of E 


Above a photograph of Amelia Earhart is a detailed drawing of the 
anatomy of the human ear. She was lost in the air over the Pacific 
Ocean and now she is famous. I do not hear her plane even with 
undiagrammed ears but there are sounds in the night: there are so 
many cars they chorus like frogs or crickets, forgotten as familiar. The 
ear is more important than I had thought, for equilibrium. I will have to 
look up more words to understand the parts of the ear. When nibbled it 
is not so complicated. 

Owls have feathers for ears and fishes don’t seem to have them at all. 
Mouths don’t need them. The blind do, and so do flute players, dancers, 
and the hunted. 

Earnest is a word for money as well as a show of deep feeling, and 
many words have been made from earth. There is a fungus called 


earthstar and I would rather be named that than be a fungus, but it is 
worth knowing: that something blooms as something else burns. They 
‘have called earthquakes “elastic waves.” I did not expect to find this in 
a dictionary. 

The letter E was originally written by the Phoenicians with its arms 
reaching to the left, so I guess there is hope for those of us who are left 
handed or were born backwards. And it had the wrong name. For years 
it was really H, and then the Greeks gave it two names, and made it 
round. We did this to the earth too. My ears believed this in school and 
still do, even though they don’t understand themselves or most of what 


they hear. 
—dJudith Mattoon 
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LIBRARY COPY SERVICE 
= 


XEROX & BINDING 
ON CAMPUS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ANY SIZE CASH JOB WELCOME 
DISSERTATION & THESIS SPECIALISTS 


non-profit & self-supporting 
McHENRY LIBRARY 429-2919 


—Mark Biskeborn 


Enjoy the unique 
flavor of Japan 
Dinner: 
Tuesday-Sun. 5:30-9:30 

Lunch: ‘ 
Tuesday-Sat. 12-2:30 
Closed Mondays 


SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission Street, Santa Cruz 426-6660 


Outback—to Hay 


Dry storm 
gold lightening 
air 
smells of dead lilacs. 
The trees are as if stopped 
mid-reach 
clawing towards the sun 
grey bones, 
then disappear altogether 
driving farther west. 
A Blue-Tongued lizard 
crosses the emptying 
angular _ silence 
seeking shade 


under the salt bush. 
Then a town- 


Hay 

“second only to Hell” 
sweat becomes grit 
in all my skin’s creases. 
I pull the truck over 

Keighran and I refresh ourselves 
cold beers 
wild cherries 
kiwi fruits 
apples and strawberries. 
the highway appears as a thin line 


scratched on sandpaper. 
Keighran talks of his flying days © 


with some distant zeal. 
I think sadly of why aging must be so gracelss 
and spit cherry pits, 

watch the ants carry them away. 
Sweat and beer become similar. 
Driving out of the outback 


a sudden oasis— 

striking patch of green 
cooling the stark flatness. 
The birds come to life— 


Ibis 
Blue Heron 
Spoonbills 
Gullahs 
Hawks 
Cookaburras 
Cockatoos 
Cranes 


Black Swans 
Egrets 
Wild Parrots 

Gathering amongst the reeds and fish 

living somehow 

in this desert 

until their water runs dry. 

Soothing, fleeting 

midst the baked toughness. 
I drive the truck away, 
down the ‘gaping stillness. 
Keighran is sleeping— 
it begins to rain— 


it rains dust. 
by Jill Koenigsdorf 
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Thursday 


Movies 

For The First Time; Story of Battle; Men of Mai 
Tiempo (Spanish only); Cyclone; Now, and The 
79 Springtimes of Ho Chi Minh/7:30 pm, Class- 
room 2. $1.50 (Cuban films). 


One Eyed Jacks (special intermission with Charles 
Neider, author of the book on which the movie was 
based). 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, 
Stevenson. 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Information will be available and representatives of 
the Israel Aliyah Center and the American Zionist 
Youth Foundation will discuss work, study, volun- 


teer, and housing programs in Israel. 8:30 pm, 


Cowell Conference Rm./Free. 


Batya Weinbaum, author of ‘“‘The Curious Court- 
ship of Women’s Liberation and Socialism,” will 
be speaking on Work roles, Family roles and 
Economy from a Woman’s Perspective. Brown 
bag lunch; 12-1, third floor patio, Kerr Hall. 


Meetings 


Survival Without Nukes general meeting. 7:30 pm, 
Kresge Rust Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Cowell College Night. Mexican dancing in costume 
by Los Mejicas. 7:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. 
Free. 


Concerts 


Comedy, tonight at the Catalyst, featuring Mark 
McCollum and Mark Miller. Commander Cody 


tomorrow. 


Friday 


Swing Time with Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers-—— 
great dance numbers and music by Jerome Kern; 
dir. by Georg Stevens. The Stand-In with Leslie 
Howard, Humphrey Bogart, and Joan Blondell; a 
behind the scenes in Hollywood farce comedy. 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2. $1.50; children under 12, 75¢. 


Concerts 


Delights of Harmony #3. A concert by the Work- 
shop of Theory and Musicianship class conducted 
by Gil Miranda, UCSC lecturer in music. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. _ 


New Wave concert with John Cale and JJ180. 9 
.pm, Cowell Dining Hall. General $5, UCSC stu- 
dents $4, Cowell students $3: 


Hoe-down! Square dance to the music of the Rudy 
Valley Boys, a benefit for People for a Nuclear Free 
Future. Beginners welcome. Wear your steppin’ 
out shoes to the Santa Cruz Woman’s Club, 306 
Mission, just past Chestnut. Beer, cider, munchies. 
‘9:00 pm. $1.50 donation requested. 


Theater 


The Invisible Workshop presents “Pieces”. 12 
midnight, at the Center Street Theater, Santa Cruz 
Art Center. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Requests for letter grade option: last day to file for 
grade option in designated courses. (See list in 
Student Manual, page 15.) Regristrar’s Office. . 


Take An Hour To Save A Life: The Red Cross 
Bloodmobile will be on campus from 12 noon-5 pr 
atthe West Field House. Since 56 days must elapse 
between donations, March 9th donors are eligible 
for this drive. Volunteers interested in assisting ai 
the drive, please call x4446. ; 


“ A celebration of 31 years of Independence of the 


State of Israel with food and dancing at Temple 
Beth El (call 423-3012 for info) will follow a 
potluck. Call Corey Salka 429-4183 or Ken Elman 
429-4136 for time and place of potluck. 


Sun Day at Capitola Mall (see article, page 13 for 


details). 


~ Saturday 


Movies 


Rebel Without a Cause with James Dean and 
Natalie Wood. 7 pm, Classroom 2. $1.50. 


2001: A Space Odyssey; Star Trek Bloopers; 


Hardware wars. 7:45 and 10:45 pm, Stevenson 


Dining Hall. $1.50. 


Lectures 


North Bay Tour. See the Monterey Bay coastline, 
sea life and plant life from UCSC’s research vessel, 


‘““Scammon”. Meet at G-dock, Upper Harbor, 


West side at 8 am. Return about noon. Cost $5, 
payable at P.E. Office. 


San Francisco Shuttle. A van will leave the E. Field 
House at 9 am and travel to the wharf in S.F. It will 
leave there at 6 pm that evening. The day is yours to 
spend in the city as you wish. Transportation: $4; 
payable at P.E. Office. 


Cinco de Mayo Festival. 4 pm, Mariachi; 4:30 pm, 
Los Mejicas; 5 pm, Lecture; 6 pm, Mexican food. 
All events take place at Cowell Courtyard; free 
except food. 8 pm, Disco dance in Cowell Dining 
Hall. $1.50. 


Rally for conversion of UC weapons labs (Lawrence 
Livermore Lab and Los Alamos Scientific Lab). 
Dan Ellsberg, Holly Near, Conversion Faire. Trans- 
portation arranged by Survival Without Nukes. 
Call 425-1859 or 426-2824. 


Sun Day at Pacific Garden Mall (see article, page 


13 for details). 


sunday 


Concerts 


The three founding members of the Windwood 
Ensemble, David Barnett, clarinet, Richard Secrist, 
piano, and Jill Feldman, soprano, will appear with 
an extended chamber group in a concert of con- 
temporary music in the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall at UC, Santa Cruz. Free. _ : 


Un Viejo Amor will be at the United Farm Workers 
Local, 80 Porter Drive, Watsonville. 7:30 pm, 
$1.50 at the door. 
Miscellaneous 
College V Music Series presents Windwood En- 


semble: Contemporary pieces for voice, piano, 


clarinet, cello, and percussion. 2 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. Free. 

Fun Runs. Low-key runs with no sign ups, entry 
fees or awards. Show up at the East Field House at 
10 am and supervisors will organize individuals 
according to distance experience. For beginning 
and experiericed runners. Open to all ages. Call 
x2806 for more info. 


Pt. Lobos Day Hike. A bird and sea otter watcher’s 
paradise. Bring alunch and enjoy the sea shore. Van 
leaves the E. Field House at 10 am and returns 
about 6 pm. Cost for transportation $1. Call x2806 
to sign up. 


Dance: Music by ““Mersey’s Cadillac’”’/7 pm, 
College V Quad. Free. 


Sun Day at Peek Plaza, Watsonville. Bilingual 
interpreters will be there (see article, page 13, for 
more details). 


Meetings 


GALA general meeting and potluck dinner. 7:30 
pm, Merrill Baobob Rm. 


fs 
Monday 


Concerts 


Un Viejo Amor, a group of Mexican musicians will 
be at the Laurel Community Center; 7:30, $1.50 
general, students: free. 


Movies 
Twilight In Tokyo directed by Yasujiro Ozu, 


' starring Ineko Arima. A story of the turmoil of the 


younger generation in contemporary Japan. 7:30 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Free. (Japanese with 
English subtitles). 


Revolution Until Victory and To Live In Freedom. 
The struggles of the Palestinian people and the 
existence of Israeli society are depicted. 7:30 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall. Free. 


Les Vacance de Monsieur Hulot (French with 
English subtitles). 7 pm, Classroom 1. Free. 


Lectures 


Marcelia Yeh, visitor from Peking, China, and 
presently at UCSC for the spring quarter will talk 
on “Two Peking Funerals; ’71 and’77”’. Open to all 
interested persons. 4 pm, Charles Merrill Rm. 
Free. (Sponsored by East Asian Studies). 


Meetings 


Please come to the open meeting of the campus 
health services advisory committee. This committee 


needs your input at noon in health center library. 


8 


Tuesday 


Movies 


La Mort En Ce Jardin (Death in the Garden), and 
The Young One (English dialogue). 7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2. $1.50. (Bunuel films). 


Fighting For Our Lives, plus a speaker on ‘“‘UFW 
Strike.” 7:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. Free. 


Lectures 


Gayle Rubin will present her recent thinking on 
“Theoretical and Political Issues in the Study of 
Sex.” Ms. Rubin is the author of the influential 
essay, “The Traffic in Women,” and has written on 
sexual politics and lesbian history. She has recently 
been doing fieldwork on the social organization of 
male homosexual communities. 4 pm, Merrill Bao- 
.bab. Rm. Free. 


Anita Araya, founder of WILPF in Chile will speak 
on the situation of ‘‘Women and Children in Chile 
Today.” 7 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. Free. 


Meetings 


PAD membership meeting. Subject: Student Hous- 
ing Co-op. 8 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212. 


Miscellaneous 


Appropriate Technology Symposium: “Political 
and Economic Aspects of Appropriate Technology.” 
Dudley Burton, Environmental Planning; Jim 
O'Conner, Sociology and Economics. 11:30 am, 
Kerr Hall, Rm, 212. Free. 


Forum—Naomi Horoiwa: “Do Americans and 
Brazilians Perceive Non-Verbal Behavior Differ- 
ently?”” Naomi lived and studied in a Japanese 
community in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and will share her 
insights on the field experience. She will present a 
videotape about her study. 4 pm, Charles Merrill 
Lounge. Free. 


Whole Earth Seminar. Bill Benmore, UCSB: “‘De- 
position and Diagenesis of Oolite Bodies: Recent 
(Bahamian) and Ancient (Eastern California). 4 
pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165. Free. 


General Biology Seminar—Dr. Brian Clark, Div. 


of Biostructural Chemistry, Aarhus University, 


Denmark: “Functional Implications of the 3-Di- 


mensional Structure of RNA.” 4 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall 1. Free. 


University Christian Fellowship. Worship celebra- 
tion, weekly. 5:30 pm, Health Center Conference 
Rm. 


Crown College Night. Workshop demonstration of 
senior project in Theater Arts: “Is That Any Way 
For A Man To Act?” 6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall. 
Free. 


People Against the Draft will be hosting a rally to 
resist the draft at 12 noon in the Cowell Courtyard. 
Speakers will include Fred Moore, an outspoken 
Opponent to any form of the draft and Ellie Foster 
from the UCSC Career Counseling Center. The 


Rally is sponsored by the University Religious 
Council. 


Astrology Workshop—Expand your conscious- 
tess through the stars. Meet at the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, 7-10 pm. Call x 2806 for your 
reservation. Free. 


Koinonia—prayer, fellowship, and bible study. 
7:30 pm, Health Center Library. Free. 


Merrill Field Program Forum. Pam Covella work- 
ed with the Labor Task Force of the National 


Organization of Women in Washington, D.C. She 


will discuss her work with N.O.W. with a focus on 
her participation in the Karen Silkwood trial. 7:30 
om, Charles Merrill Lounge, free. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Mickey One with Warren Beatty, Alexandra Stew- 
art, and Hurd Hatfield; dir. by Arthur Penn. 8 and 
10 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Kresge 50¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Professor Joel Feinberg, Dept. of Philosophy from 
the University of Arizona: “Morality and Public 
Life’. 7:30 pm, Classroom I, free. 


Meetings 


Spartacus Youth League/Class on Marxism: “Black 
Oppression.”’ 7 pm, Oakes, Rm. 103. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Education student teachers— Paper screening com- 
pleted. 


Round Table Discussion Luncheon with Frank’ 


Andrews (On Advising Junior Transfers), Rob 


open 7 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


COPY 
onky $1.00 


BENEFIT! 


Un Viejo Amor, standing still in mid 


Haine Docking 
at Moderate Prices 


PERFECT MOTHER'S DAY Gl FT! 


_Aullopraphed 


WHILE THEY LAST 
SALE LASTS MAY 4 — MAY 13 ONLY 


All proceeds of sale donated to 
National Organization for Women’s 
ERA Campaign! 


OLD UNCLE 
GAYLORD’S 


OLD-FASHIONED ICE CREAM 
* SANTA CRUZ « 


PACIFIC AT SOQUEL 


Clerisse (Re-Entry Men and the Handicapped), 
Olga Euben (Re-Entry Women), Leslie Hodges 
(Ways We Stereotype Ourselves). Topic: ‘‘Ways 
We Stereotype Others and Ourselves”, 12 noon-2 
pm, College V Served Dining Rm. (Teaching and 
Counseling staff only. Advance reservations to Lee 
Jones (4380/28 14*) 


Bicycle Spring Cleaning—Time to clean off the 
cobwebs and get that ol’ two-wheeler in gear for the 
warm weather. An instructor will advise you. 12 
noon-3 pm, E. Field House. Free, drop in. 


Theater Arts Forum—Hayden White, Professor 
and Chairperson of History of Consciousness, will 
speak on test as performance (not the product of a 
performance); on test without a performer— and the 
notion of performactive language. 4 pm, Performing 
Arts, B-100. Free. 


Psychology Undergrad Advising presents a semi- 
nar gn Jungian sand tray therapy. Adena Friedman, 
an intern from Antioch College will talk about the 
Family Services Assoc. and introduce the tech- 
nique of Jungian Sand Tray Therapy. ‘‘Sand Tray” 
is an expressive technique for both children and 
adults unitizing sand box play with Jungian analysis. 
5 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 499, Free. 
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41st Avenue Playhouse: 


UA CINEMA: 

Same Time Next Year 
w/ Dick and Jane: 
Silent Partner; 


Manhattan 

Superman 

The Champ w/ 

Heaven Can Wait; (476- 8842) 


Shac. 


(426-8384), Clockwork Orange, 
Sat.-Mon. 

CAPITOLA THEATRE: Jesus Christ Superstar 

Lord of the Rings w/ w/ Cabaret: 

Revenge of the Pink Panther; (423-9749) 

CENTER ST. THEATRE: ne 


Forbidden Planet w/ 
The Day the Earth Stood Still: 
(425-7550) 


Now movies on a hill has come in for some 
criticism recently (I immediately sent it 
back out,) and it is important to see why. 
Apparently a few times and places have 
been out of focus; wrong, if you will. OK, 
I'll buy that, my sources are notoriously 
unreliable as they are all known to have 
serious skin deficiencies. So I’ll take the 
rap on that one, and try to be more careful. 


Another less serious criticism, in ad 
puddled mind, is the charge of being “‘t 
cute.”’ Now this is also true and I will never 
be cute again, never deviate from the 
mainline, and, in the process, provide a 
real service to all you serious movie goers. 

Cowabunga! 

The hell I will. Go see a movie and stop 
whining. 

Tonight, boy howdy, flickers will be 
flicking, cause One-Eyed Jacks will be at 
Stevenson, at 8 and 10:15. (Don’t you 
believe it; I haven’t been right yet...) That 
costs a dollar for some, 75¢ for others. Go 
ngure: i 


including preventive health exam: 
Pap tests, breast exam, VD tests, 
vaginal infections, birth control, rete 
Medi-cal accepted;sliding fees. 
Call 427-3500 i info. & wa 
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MIDNITE 
MADNESS 


FRI. & SAT. 
DUSTIN HOFFMAN 


THE 
GRADUATE 


AN AVCO EMBASSY FILM 


PLUS : JACK NICHOLSON 
’ CANDACE BERGEN 
ANN MARGRET 


“CARNAL 


KNOWLEDGE” 
FRI. & SAT. AT 12:00 
$2.50 gen. $2.00 student 


NICKELODEON: 
Walkabout w/ ¢ 


Perfect Couple w/ 
Harold and Maude. 
(426-7507). 


SASH MILL: 
Network w/ The Last Warman 
Thurs. and Fri. 

O Lucky Man w/ 


China Syndrome 
(423-2000) 


Friday night has a double-dare festival 
of Swing Time with The Stand In, both at 
classroom 2 at 7:30. Again, prices vary, 
depending on who you know; either $1.50 
or 75¢. 

A dollar-fifty for sure is the is the price of 
Rebel Without a Cause, with Jim Backus 
and someone else, I forget who. Saturday 
night at Classroom 2; 7 pm. 

Stay home Sunday and stand on your 
head, with both feet. 

Then Monday night at Thimann 3, you 
can, if you so retire, er, desire, see 
Twilight in Tokyo, for free, at 7:30. 

La Mort Ence Jardin, yuk-yuk, with 
The Young One will be joining hands at 
classroom 2 on Tuesday, 7:30 for a firm 
$1.50. . 

Cowabunga? 

Then, howdy boy and last of all, comes 
Wednesday, and Mickey One, all together, 


to be witnessed at Kresge, 8 and 10 for fifty ff 


cents, or a dollar depending on well, hey, I 
don’t know; I used to. 
But then I also used to be cute. 


“THURS-FRI-SAT-SUN May 3 a a 
Two SCI-FI CLASSICS! 


FORBIDDEN 
PLANET 


6:00 & 9:30 


“The best of the interstellar 
productions of the 50's.” 


Pauline Kael 
New Vorker 


THE DAY 
THE EARTH 
OD STILL 


“Klaatu is no villainous 
monster; he is an ultra- 
ie civilized human being 
"§ who makes the earthmen, 
by contrast. look like a 
monstrous race of 
Yahoos.” Time 


CENTER ST. THEATRE 
S.C. Art Center 1001 Center St. 


425-5211 Ext. 202 


Agm. 3350 $2.00 


Le 
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SANTA CRUZ e 


® velo binding 


( 


XEROX KXFROX XKEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX XEROX KEHOX KEROX KEROX # 


1 re’ 
IVING 
PRESENTING the largest showcase of 
natural living and environmentally-cre- 
ative products and services ever assembled. 
A colorful marketplace of thousands of 
tools and ideas that everyone can use now. 
ENERGY - FOOD- GARDENING - SHEL- 
TER - WHOLISTIC HEALTH - PERSON- 
AL GROWTH - TRANSPORTATION .- 
WILDERNESS - ECOLOGY -. ENTER- 
TAINMENT - LIFESTYLE. 


| FIRST-hand experience thru hundreds of 


‘how-to’ exhibits, demonstrations, lec- 


|| tures, films, and ‘hands-on’ workshops. 


May: 4-5-6:1979 
Convention & Curtur at Center 


SAN JOSE 


Celebrate Sun Day — The Coming of Age’ 
of Renewable Energy ; Wood, Wind & Sun. 


| © New Earth Self- Reliant House. ’ 
i}, ¢ Steps To Energy Self-Reliance Exhibit. 
| © Health In The Home Pavillion. 


|-¢ Celestial Circus Planetarium. Hourly 
| Shows Daily. 


e Habitat Center. How To Make Adobe 
Bricks From Your Backyard. 

e Owner-Builder Center. Free Advice 
on Building Your Own Home. Hourly 
Demonstrations. 

e ‘Flo’, The Giant Whale Balloon. 

e Foot & Neck Massage Enjoy A Hot 
Tub e Try An Isolation Tank. 

e Continuous Live Entertainment With 
Carried Away Featuring Annie Stein- 
hardt, Any Old Time String Band & 
Many Others. 


ICONNEC 


1218 PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 


WE ALSO PROVIDE QUALITY 


® transparencies ° typesetting 
* mailing labels ® offset 


ASK FOR YOUR STUDENT DISCOUNT! 


XOBWIM “KOMIM —MOMIM KOUIX WKOU3RX KOU3X KOb3xk KOBIX XKOuax 
ad t 


[ROX KEROK KEROK KEROX KEROX KEROX KEROK. XCAROKX KEROX KEROK 


When you need copies— 
- remember 


TION 


(408) 425-5177 


® reductions 


printing 


KOHIX XOUIX XOBIX MOBIX XOUIM MOUIX MOWIX KOWIX XONIX NOUIX 


¢ Demonstrations of Yoga, Tai Chi, 
Shiatsu Massage, Biofeedback, Iridology, 
Kirlian Photography, Trager Method, Po- 
larity, Nutritional Analysis. 

e Do-It-Yourself Legal Clinic ¢ Form- 
ing Your Own Corporation ¢ Legal As- 
pects of Living Together. : 

e Learn How to Build A Solar Collec- 
tor, A Solar Food Dryer, A Wind Gen- 
erator, A Solar Heated Greenhouse, 
A Solar Water Heater, A Solar Space- 
heater. 

e Community Garden ¢ Hydroponics 
Beneficial Insects. 

e Learn How To Cut Your Food Costs 
& Improve Your Diet. 

¢ Continuous Lectures, Workshops & 
Films. 

e How To Build Your Own $9,000. 
House With Santa Cruz Author Will Cruz. 


[Sunday Lecture Only.] 


e Alternative Energy For Renters & 
Apartment Dwellers. 


e A Natural Food & Drink Spectacular. 


(il ni a i i ee) 
Tickets at the door & all BASS outlets. 
Adults, $3.75 - Senior Citizens & Children 
under 12, $2.50 - Under 6, Free. San Jose 
Convention & Cultural Center, Corner of 
Park & Market Streets. (Take 280 to Vine- 
Almaden Exit.) Friday 12-10 - Saturday, 
10-10- Sunday, 10-8.Price of admission in- 
cludes all entertainment, films, exhibits, 
workshops, & Planetarium Show. 


Bring In This Ad For Discqunt. 
Friday only.75¢-off adult admission price 
with this ad. One discount per person. 


Contributing Sponsor: KFAT 


CREATE YToOouvR OWn FUuTtuUuReE 


BOOK NOW! 
Europe Charters Still Available! 


LONDON MADRID 
PARIS VIENNA 
AMSTERDAM DUSSELDORF 
COPENHAGEN FRANKFORT 
MILAN 


425-7822 
open 7 days 


ERNIE’S 
ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


re re a 

@ LARGE ASS’T OF ON-HAND KEG BEER 

@ COMPLETE SELECTION OF IMPORTED, 
SMALL CALIFORNIA, & DOMESTIC WINES 

@ ERNIE’S SPECIAL BOTTLED WINES 

@ COMPLETE SELECTION OF DOMESTIC & 
IMPORTED BEERS 


INTRODUCING: 
Ernie’s NEW 1978 


Chardonnay—$3 0 
som) Crisp, fruity, & rich: 
Compare with $8 bottles 


ALSO: Many recent arrivals 
of imported & Calif. wines. 


DISCOUNT PRICES! 


915 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ 


Located next to Alpha Seta Market 
on Soquel Avenue in Santa Cruz 


PHONE 427-2888 


BankAmencard 


BErnies 


MasterCharge 
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: THE ANSWER by MR. SCHWARTZ: I am 
- overtired of being asked, ‘‘Do you sit in on courses 


at UC$C?” Answer, in my best Tennessee- Arkansas 
accent is, ‘‘ Heck, no.” Hoary gory story is that I got 
invited to sit in on a coarse some time back. It turned 
out that I remembered more about the subject of the 
day’s lecture from a course I had taken 20 years 
before than the UC$C Humanities Estabullshitment 
professor knew. No bullshit, that’s exactly what 
happened. My standards being what they are, I 
expected better from an alleged PhD who they keep 
on paying almost as well as an SF garbage collector. 
Coarse, indeed. Judging from the pearls of wisdom 
dripping from the tongues and lips of hundreds of 
students in the Humanities since that day some timé 
back things have not improved. But what can one 
expect from an Estabullshitment? Have a good day. ' 


‘ 


HELP PHOTOGRAPHER who wishes to do — 


portraits of siblings, (sisters, brother and sister, 
etc.). Will trade prints from your time. Adults 
preferred. Please call Laura, 426-7465. 


A WILHELM REICH DISCUSSION GROUP 
is forming to cover ‘‘The Mass Psychology of 
Fascism,” ‘“‘Character Analysis,’ and related sex- 
political books. Interested? Call Jim Vandegriff at 
423-2616. 


GOING EAST FOR THE SUMMER? (Gad!) 
Experienced couple will house-sit. Plants, pets, 


_ kids accepted, windows maybe. Call collect, Mary 
_ Ann Hamann, 1-614-264-2306. 


, 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST: May 11 is the last 
day to drop a course without a $3 fee. Registrar's 
Office. 


REMOVAL OF GRADE: May [1 is the last day 
to file petitions to remove winter quarter Incompletes. 
$5 fee; Registrar’s Office. 


FRIDAY, MAY 4, KRESGE TOWN HALL: 


An all-day conference on kanguage and gender. 
Nine scholars from a variety of locations in California 
will present their recent work and suggestions for 
the future. Sociological, Psychological and Literary 
Perspectives will be exchanged. Morning session 
(10-12:30)—‘*Sexism and Language: New Direc- 
tions, Proposals for Change.” Afternoon session 
(2-4)—**Language and the Sexes: Metaphor and 


Style.” Participants include Carolyn Burke, Nancy | 


Henley, Donald Mackay, Wendy Martyna, Pat 
Nichols, Tillie Olson, Jeanette Silveira, Barrie 
Thorne, and Sharon Veach. 


PSYCHOLOGY UNDERGRAD ADVISING 
announces a workshop in communication skills. 
The emphasis will be on examining and exploring 
our individual communication patterns through a 
variety of techniques and exercises which include 
videotaping. The workshop will take place on the 
weekend of May 12th and | 3th and requires a two 
day commitment from the hours 9:30 to 3:00 Sat. 
and 10:00 to 2:00 Sun. While the workshop will be 
free of charge, it will also be limited to a maximum 
of 12 people. For sign-up or further information, 
contact the Peer Advising Office, Rm. 463 Kerr 
Hall (429-2872). 


EXHIBITION OF PICASSO GRAPHICS— 
The students in Professor Nan Rosenthal’s class, 
“Pictures at an Exhibition: An Introduction to 
Museum Work,” are researching, assembling, and 
installing an exhibition of original graphics works 
by Pablo Picasso to be shown in the Mary Porter 
Sesnon Gallery at College Five. The exhibition will 
open Saturday, May 12 and close Sunday, June 17. 
The gallery will be open Tuesdays through Sundays, 
from 12 noon to 5:00 pm. Works will be gathered 
primarily from museums, galleries, and private 


collections on the West Coast. The exhibition is” 


free, and the public is welcome. 


THE SPRING THING, Saturday, May 12. This 
is it! The continuance of tradition! An all day 
festival of fun, games, exhibitions, and then top it all 
off with the biggest dance you've ever seen. All at 
the East Field House. Call x2045 about getting 
your college, “house or dorm in the competition. 
Events begin at 11 am. 


LOST & FOUND 


$10.00 REWARD for the return of horn rim ‘. 


glasses in brown case lost between College V and 
Kresge. Don, 423-2858. 


SERVICES 


HESITATE NO MORE! Experience the well- 
being you deserve with the help of a relaxing, 
rejuvenating and balancing non-sexual massage. 
$10/sliding fees. Connie. 423-5517. 


TYPING. We type anything. IBM electric type- 
writer, Fast service, professional results. Editing 
available. People’s prices. Roxanne, 426-1784. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL. Quality Typing, Editing, Re-— 
write, etc. 104 Magnolia Street. 425-1105. Mon- 
Fri. 7:30-5:30. Saturdays by Appointment. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UPS & MINOR RE- 
PAIRS. 8 cylinders $25, 6 &4 cylinders $20. Basic 
parts included. Jon/426-7260. 


VICKIE HAWK TYPING/EDITING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Courteous, professional, quality | 


service. 688-3890. 


COMMAS ETC. Comma disease and proofreading 
ills cured by certified english teacher. Organizational 
and rewrite skills available. Call/Message. 475- 
8417. 


‘PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control 
.clinics, pregnancy testing, VD screening, library. 


ART MAJOR PETITIONING— Submit first page 
of petitions by fifth week of quarter (Apr. 30-May 
4). Friday, May 18 take work and second page of 
petition to 366 Applied Sciences for 2 dimensional 
work and to E100, P/A for 3 dimensinnal work. 


RAINCHECK SHOWING of “Antonia: Portrait 
of the Woman” by film makers Judy Collins and Jill’ 
Godmilow. The film follows the career of Antonia 

Brico, the Conductor who made her debut with the 

Berlin Philharmonic in 1931. At 74, she is now 

teaching and conducting in Denver. Monday, May 

14 at 7 pm in 105 Oakes Lecture Hall. Sponsored by 

the Women’s Re-Entry Program. 


THURSDAY, MAY 10, 12-1, Gillian Greensite, 
a member of the Santa Cruz chapter of the New 
American Movement, a Socialist-Feminist organ- 
ization, will be describing the political work of NAM 
here in Santa Cruz. She is involved with the Health 
Care Coalition and Westside Neighbors and is 
active in their struggle to establish a community- 
controlled health care center on the westside of 
Santa Cruz. Third Patio, Kerr Hall, or if rainy, 
room 212. 


CAMP COUNSELING POSITIONS: Berkeley 
YMCA's camp Gualala is accepting applications. 
The camp is on the Gualala River in the Redwoods. 
Salary of $325-400 (plus room /board) for 5 weeks. 
Apply in person at the College 8 patio. Wednesday— 
May 8, 12:00-4:00. (There will be a table set up). 
Or send your application to the Berkeley YMCA, 
Camp Office, 2001 Allston Way, Berkeley, Ca. 
94707. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE SENIORS: Com- 

prehensive Examination will be Monday May 

14th, 2:30 to 5:30 pm. Seniors planning to take the 

Exam sign-up by Thursday May 10th with Board 
. Secretary Donita Springmeyer. 


TEACHINGS OF THE ASCENDED MAST- 
ERS: Home-Study-Group. Mondays, 7:30 pm. 
116 James St. (off Seabright), S.C. Special: multi- 
media slide/meditation presentation, “Saints and 
Sages of East and West,” May 14th. Free. Info. 
426-2430, 427-0725. 


A DEMONSTRATION to oppose the draft will 
take place on Tuesday May 8 at 3 pm. in front of the 
Army Recruiting Center located at 150 Felker 
Street, off of Ocean behind Denny’s. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


-Confidential; free/low-cost/Medi-Cal. 212 Laurel, 
S.C. Appointments; 426-5550. 
CLASSES 
BASIC FUNCTIONAL ANATOMY for the Stu- 
ident of Body Technique. By Donna Cerio. Course 
includes: Lecture, Body Exploration, Body Medi- 
tation and Body Painting. For those who desire a 
simple, yet solid understanding of the human body. 


May 14-June 25. Mondays 7-9 pm. Call for space 
reservation, 475-4634. . 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, State 
Certified professional training in. Massage and 
Wholistic Health Education. Day and evening 
iprograms. Call for catalogue, 425-7707. i: 


VISION YOGA FOR BETTER EYESIGHT—: 
Learn to see better in an experiential class. The 
Bates Method and other techniques, psychology 
\Of vision, a wholistic approach to improving eyesight. 
This process can also improve good vision to super- 
vision. Wear comfortable clothes for eye and body 
exercises. Saturday, May 12, 10 am-5 pm, $20. 
Location—a home near UC Santa Cruz off Western 
Drive. Wholistic Health Institute. 425-7707. 


FOR SALE. 


RALEIGH SPRITE TEN SPEED: 21” woman’s 
frame, completely restored to original condition 
with over $50 new parts. Has fenders & luggage 
rack. $100. Also Schwinn woman’s 3-speed. New, 
tires & tubes, double basket luggage rack. Completely 


- serviced. $45. Dori, 423-2858. : 


Palac 


SU SUPHICS 


1308 PACIFIC AVE. 


TO ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS! . 
‘SUBMIT YOUR FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPHS 


City on a Hill Press is scheduling a photography supplement to be printed with the May 17th 
edition. All members of the UCSC student body, staff and faculty are invited to submit 
prints to be considered for that issue. Prints must be less than 16 X 20 inches in size 
(mounted or unmounted,) contained in a sturdy box or envelope, and the photographer's 
name, address and telephone number must be clearly written on the reverse side of each 
print. Prints must be delivered to Peggy Vecchione, Assistant to the Provost, Corwn College 
office, by 5:00 p.m., May 11th, and can be picked up at the same location after May 18th. 
Prints delivered after the deadline will not be considered for this issue, so rush to the 
darkroom and get busy! If you have any questions, call Lois Nelson at City on a Hill Press, 


429-2430. 


” TRAVEL SERVICE Open on campus. Everyone 


‘ aged by UCSC ‘73 alum. #30 in the Old Sash Mill— 


HELP WANTED 


“|. ALTERNATIVE JOBS! Nationwide listings of 


jobs in non-profit, social change community groups. 
Take on a challenge. For free simple listing, write: 
COMMUNITY JOBS, Box F, 1766 C Union 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94123. 


$500 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 


' receptionist for national advertising firm. No exper- 


ience required—no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. P.O. 


Drawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. ° 


MODELS WANTED for experimental nude photo- 


graphy—female and male—photographs in-exchange 
for modelling. Call Paul, 423-5571. 


-ARTS AND CRAFTS accepted on consigngfent. 
Hazia Gallery, Boulder Creek Theater Bldg. B.C. 
Stop by with samples of your work on weekends or, 
leave your number. 338-3221. 


TRAVEL 


welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
‘Monday thru Thursday, 10-3 or call 429-TRIP. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies and! 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books & luggage, 


‘student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail Passes, 


Youth hostel cards, 


work abroad, insurance. Man- 
8 five minute walk from the Mall—or cal 425-7822, 


427-1770 
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“Gpovtsmants Shap 
“SPRING NG SALE! 


Wihhon’ Baseball @ Softball Gloves 
{|| REGULAR: $49.50 NOW $33.80 

$36.50 NOW $25.80 

$22.50 NOW $14.90 


Baseball Sleeves: 
Regular $4.7§ >< NOW $3.98 


OLD STYLE BASEBALL CAPS: 
were $2.55 * NOW .99¢! 


| hd keweund Softballs: $3.25 each! 
Ars OLD STYLE Baseball Shoes: 


$5.00 to $10.00 each! 


: ALL SOFTBALL BATS reduced 20%, 
| off regular price! 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 
423-6908 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 


